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MRS. WHARTON RECALLS AN ERA 


Brownstone New York and Europe Share in Her “Backward Glance” 





Great-Grandfather, General 
Stevens. 


4 BACKWARD GLANCE. 
Edith Wharton. 379 pp. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc. $3. 

By PERCY HUTCHISON 


New York into which 
Edith Wharton was born as 
Edith Jones no longer ex- 


ists.‘ The war dealt it a 
stinging blow, and in the helter- 
skelter days which supervened on 
the war's close there was no time 
to attempt resuscitation. Very 
likely old New York, when society 
insisted on its capital S and had 
strict mathematical limits, would 
eventually have gone down before 
the encroachment of apartment 
houses, however luxurious, and the 
exigencies of ever further-flung 
business rendering impossible the 
maintaining of caste. But the 
demise would have been lingering 
and dignified. 

It is a life intimately of this old 
New York that Mrs. Wharton now 
looks back upon, from the store- 
house of her memory bringing 
forth picture after picture, until 
the whole is a mosaic of many 
hues and lively, if restricted, pat- 
tern. This is the world into which 
the débutante Edith Jones stepped 
at her coming-out: 


vited to these was the privilege 
of a half-dozen of the younger 


Edith Jones was of Dutch descent 
on her father’s side; there were 
Schermerhorn and Stevens and Gal- 
latin and Rhinelander relatives. 
Her grandmother Rhinelander’s 
country house at Hell Gate had 
been one of the finest places of 
earlier decades. Her father had his 
own country estate at Newport— 
Pencraig—and his city residence. 
But for a period when Edith was 
small he closed both his town house 
and Pencraig and the family lived 
in Europe. ‘“‘When I was 4 years 
old,” Mrs. Wharton writes, ‘‘I was 
playing in the Roman Forum in- 
ste-d of on the lawns of Rhine- 
cliff.” Eventually back in New 
York, the little girl read “every 
book’’ in her father’s library. But 
what she liked better than reading 





Great-Grandmother, Mrs. Stevens 
(Lucretia Austin). — 


was ‘‘making up," and at the age 
of 11 she put one of her stories 
down on paper. Here is what Mrs. 
Wharton tells of her juvenile ef- 
fort: 

I wanted to write, not impro- 


vise. “My first attem was a 
novel which . “* ‘Oh, how do 
?’ said Mrs. 


you do, Mrs. ? 
Tomkins. ‘If only I-had known 
you were going to call I should 


Timorously 

ted this to my mother, and never 
shall I forget the sudden drop of 
my creative frenzy when she re- 
turned _it with the icy comment, 
“Drawing rooms are always tidy.’* 

The Whartons lived in Boston, 
and when Edith Jones was married 
she and her husband went occa- 
sionally to stay with his family. 
And she writes that she recalls 
saying once that she was a failure 
in Boston because people ‘‘thought 
I was too fashionable to be intelli- 
gent, and a failure in New York 





because they were afraid I was too 
intelligent to be fashionable.” 

But the desire to travel was deep- 
seated with this pair, and soon they 
were on their way to Europe; and 
Mrs. Wharton also on her way to 
the distinguished literary career 
which has been hers ever since. 
Some short stories written in New 
York, and accepted by Scribner’s, 
which, in turn, had been preceded 
by “The Decoration of Houses,” 
done in collaboration with Ogden 
Codman Jr., and then, in 1902, her 
first adult novel, “The Valley of 
Decision,’’ and she was established. 
Three years later came ““The House 
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Mrs. Wharton's Father, George 
Frederic Jones. 


of Mirth,” and in 1911 “Ethan 
Frome.” . 

“A Backward Glance”’ is, perhaps 
above all else, the vivid récord of 
deep and abiding friendships, for 
Mrs. Wharton’s genius for friend- 
ships has been scarcely less than 
her talent as a literary artist. And 
none among these engaging remi- 
niscences is more entertaining than 
her recollections of Henry James. 
How much the expatriated Amer- 
ican novelist meant to this younger 
ambi- 


lightening imfluence. From a 
youth of complete 
ini I passed in 


ence to the printed pages of these 
nuances of reciprocal understand- 
ing and mental companionship. 

Many a one’ has probably won- 





Edith Wharton About 1884. 





Grandfather, Edward Renshaw 


Jones. 


dered if Henry James talked as he 
wrote, with parentheses and con- 
volutions. And we have it from 
Mrs. Wharton that he did. But she 


been, a ‘“‘tiptoe malice’’—gives us 
the picture of a motor drive with 
James to Windsor, where they 


wished to be directed to the King’s 
Road. 


My good man (James would like 





Road. To which the aged man at 





Grandfather, Frederic William 
Rhimelande: iT. 


the window of the car, disgustedly: 

“¥Ye’re in it!" 

James, in America, of Mrs. 
Wharton at her house at Lenox, 
The Mount, sincerely as his hostess 
admired and loved him, must, for 
all of his unwillingness to be a trial, 
nevertheless have tried her patience 
more than once with his sensitive- 
ness and perturbations. But Henry 
James was one of those great souls 
who are forgiven all trifling mat- 
ters. 

Although Mrs. Wharton has 
treated of the writing of fiction in 
a book devoted to that subject, her 
chapter in the autobiography with 
the title “The Secret Garden” 
doubtiess adds to that book, and is 
more intimately personal. She is 
of the opinion that few English 
and American novelists are inter- 


to see into it. But she adds an ‘‘al- 


I had always felt this [she con- 
tinued] and now my problem was 
how to make use of a subject— 
fashionable New York—which, of 
com- 





(Continued on Page 18) 
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The Poetry of Richard Aldington | 


The First Collected Edition of His Verse Shows His Unusual Range 


From Bitterness to Mysticism 


THE POEMS OF - RICHARD 
ALDINGTON. 333 pp. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc. $2.50. 


R many years Mr. Aldington 
has stood in the front rank 
of living English poets, al- 
though his first publication 
was in the American magazine 
“Poetry,” in 1912, when he was 19 
years of age. This book is the first 
complete collection of his poems. 

If any one is curious to know 
why the poems of a 19-year-old 
English boy first appeared in Chi- 
cago {he writes] I can speedily 
enlighten him. In 1912 no Eng- 
lish periodical would publish such 
writings, and I happened to know 
Mr. Ezra Pound, who was busy 
inspiring Miss Monroe and found- 
ing one of his bi-annual poetry 
‘“‘movements.”’ 

This excerpt from the introduc- 
tion is of importance; and espe- 
cially because this,poet has long 
been viewed so exclusively as an 
agonist in the poetic “rebellion” 
which swept the English-speaking 
world two decades ago that his 
real poetic attainments have seldom 
been impartially judged. With the 
_ tumult and the shouting passed 
away, Richard Aldington now 
stands forth as possessing original- 
ity of approach, metrical sensitive- 
ness, and, at his best, the ability to 
fuse into a glowing whole sensation, 
emotion and intellect. In sum of 
attainment he is uneven, for in his 
general adoption of vers libre he 
too often permitted himself to yield 
to the laissez-faire temptation of 
this, the most facile of poetic meth- 
ods. In consequence, the many, the 
very many, lines of high lyric fu- 
sion with metrical power are coun- 
tered by many—though happily far 
fewer—lines of mere prose. For ex- 
ample, such a rare line as 
A laughing tree-nymph, crisp-haired 

like the lez, 
we find followed by the prose of 


Yesterday I plucked out two gray 
hairs. 


Without going into the motives 
which actuated the ‘‘rebels,’’ or oc- 
cupation with the formulations they 
gave their theories, it may be as- 
sumed, since such uneven execu- 
tion was tolerated, that by devotees 
of the movement both lines were 
regarded as having equal poetic 
value. But none taking the impar- 
tial view to which every movement 
is sooner or later subjected can re- 
gard Aldington as other than an 
uneven workman. And for this 
reason, a reader is likely to derive 
greater purely artistic satisfaction 
from his shorter pieces than from 
his longer ones, from the scores of 
poems which he called ‘‘Images,”’ 
five books of which were issued be- 
tween 1915 and 1919. The perfec- 
tion of scores of these pieces is 
something rarely exceeded; there 
is often such cameo-work as one 
finds in A. E. Housman among 
English poets, and in the poetry of 
the Orient. This is called ‘June 
Rain.”’ 

Hot, a griffin’s mouth of flame, 

The sun rasped with his golden 
tongue 

The city street, till men and walls 
shrivelled ; 

The dusty air stagnated. 


At the third noon a wind rippled, 
A wide sea silently breaking; 

A thin veil of rain-drops 

Hid the sun and the hard blue. 

A gray garment of rain, 

Cold as hoar frost in April 
Enwrapped us. 

But although there is sensuous- 
ness here—the poem might be called 
an intellectual rendition of sensa- 
tion—there is lacking the close in- 
timacy with life which makes the 
intaglio poetry of Housman so 
lasting, so remarkable. There is a 
wide difference between ‘June 
Rain” and such a Housman stanza 
as, 

But men, at whiles, are sober, 
And think by fits and starts; 








And when they think, they fasten 
Their hands upon their hearts. 

And that difference is just this— 
there is here a minimizing of the 
ingredient of sensation and an in- 
crease of the emotional ingredient. 
Hard intellectuality, plus an ex- 
tremely accurate and economically 
vivid translation into language of 
sensory perceptions, make “June 
Rain’’ a perfect specimen of Ima- 
gist poetry. It is not fatal when 
art is definitely of a school; but 
when an artist becomes definitely 
of this or that school he is likely to 
suffer when the longer view of his- 
tory comes to be taken of him. 
Morris, Rossetti, Swinburne are 
three poets who have suffered from 
this cause. Aldington is likely to 
suffer from it. Yet Aldington is as 


supremely a poet; but in ‘The 
House of Life” he was least a Pre- 
Raphaelite! And just as he was 
least a Pre-Raphaelite when he 
wrote his superb sonnet-sequence, 
and more a human and humanistic 


greatest poetic heights in his war 
poems. 

In and out of the dreary trenches 
Trudging cheerily under the stars 
I make for myself little poems 
Delicate az doves. - 
They fly away like white-win; 
doves. 


And what this escape into poetry 


Sever and rend the fine fabric 


and sublimated. They have a bibli- 
cal majesty, these little poems; 


seldom given such free 
There are three characters in ‘‘A 
Fool i’ the Forest,’’ but they are 


meant for the preservation of the/| satire 


poet’s soul one finds again and 
again. For it is not the horror, 
war, not even death, which is for 
Aldington the terrible thing in war; 
the terrible thing is the shattering 
of a man’s soul. 

Not that we are weary, 

Not that we fear, 


Not these, not these destroy us; 
But that each rush and crash 

Of mortar and shell, 

Bach cruel bitter shriek of bullet 
That tears the wind like a blade, 
Bach wound on the breast of earth, 
Of Demeter, our Mother, 

Wound us also 

Wound us also, 





But if there is bitterness in these 
poems, and sardonic humor, there 
is never absent Aldington's insis- 
tence on the soul and on God, but 
with the insistence on his interpre- 
tation of the two words, = 


To express the unknown in our- 
selves 


2 
As “God” is the unknown in the 
And primordial, urgent desire 
That life should be continued. 
These words are from ‘‘The Eaten 
Heart,”” and the reader will not 
come*on them until near the close 

















of the book. But they should he 
kept in mind from the reading of 
the first poem onward, for they are 
the key to all of Aldington. 

In Aldington one is likely 
to be reminded again and again of 
Whitman, but not merely because 
of frequent metrical similarity; be- 
low the metrical similarity there is 
coincidence of instinct—each striv- 
ing to express the primordial. 
Neither attains his goal, but it will 
seem to many that Aldington comes 
nearer of the two. With each there 
is zest of life; but it is Aldington 
who seems to have a finer percep- 
tion of what the true meaning of 
life may be. 





Not, then, the mere standard- 





From the Jacket Design by Boris Artzybasheff for “The Poems of Richard Aldington.” 


bearer of a “rebellion,” as tov 
often he has been dubbed, but fu: 
greater than the movement which 





T. S. Eliot Explores the Profane Wood of Heresy 


AFTER STRANGE GODS: A 
PRIMER OF MODERN HER- 


viewer can reduce the argu- 
ment no firther. It is tempting to 
do one of two things: simply to 
recommend the book as Mr. Eliot’s 
most trenchant and yet most teas- 
ing particularization of the religious 





these things hang together. The 
validity of his lectures will de; 

on how well he argues and illus- 
their connection. The 
“Liberalism” of course, has a the- 
ological as well as a political and 
social significance; ‘‘tradition” and 
“‘orthodoxy’’ have similar connota- 
tions. Mr. Eliot’s discussion of 
such associations, and of their dis- 


i 


in views, the indulgence of eccen- 
tricities (which he finds in contem- 
porary literature) are no good sub- 
stitute for the ‘orthodoxy of sen- 
sibility and the sense of tradition.’’ 
“For the restoration of tradition, 
stability is rlecessary, the population 
should be 


and there 
should be unity of religious back- 
ground * * * “and reasons of race 


and religion combine to make any 


writer is Joyce; Lawrence, an al- 
most perfect example of the her- 
etic; Babbitt, compensating for the 


: 
: 


dogma ; and ‘‘to be converted, in any 
case * * * is not going to do for a 
man, as a writer, what his ancestry 
and his country for some genera- 
tions have failed to do.’’ Hardy and 
the nineteenth-century novelists, 
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The Land of Blooming Desert, BrightSun and Little Rain 


Dr. Calvin's “Sky Determines”. Sings the Praises of New Mexico in a Book of Great Charm 


SKY DETERMINES. An Interpre- 
tation of the Southwest. By 

‘ Ross Calvin. 354 pp. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
By R. L. DUFFUS 
IKE ‘The Natural History of 
- Selborne,” Dr. Calvin's ‘‘Sky 
Determines”’ is dated from a 
rectory. In most other re- 
spects the familiar classic and this 
new book on New Mexico are quite 
unalike, although Dr. Calvin's 
method of treating the climate, 
flora and fauna of his imperial 
‘village’ might well have com- 
mended itself to Gilbert White. A 
closer similarity, for which it is 
hard to find an adjective, exists in 
the spirit of the two men. 

Dr. Calvin is not too “‘gentle’’ to 
stand the rigors of camp and trail. 
He has a thoroughly masculine 
style and attitude. He never sen- 
timentalizes. He lives up to his mild 
prefatory boast that ‘‘nowhere for 
the sake of literary effect has a 
fact of nature or of history been 
knowingly misstated.’’ That which 
classifies him with the gentle and 
civilized essayists of the past is his 
total lack of combativeness. He has 
no rancor against systems or in- 
dividuals—none, even, against the 
nature which in desert regions is 
far from kindly. He proposes noth- 
ing .except, perhaps, a. selective 
migration of appreciative readers 
to New Mexico. 

He has no cure for anything, ex- 
cept that cure which lies in the rec- 
ognition that we are creatures of 
earth and sky, neither of which, 
beyond certain obvious limits, can 
we ever “‘reform”’ or reorganize. In 
New Mexico, especially, there is not 
much to be done beyond preserving 
the mountain forests, preventing 
overgrazing and releasing the sub- 
surface waters by. means of wells. 
There mankind can take the land 
or leave it—it cannot do very much 
to alter it. 

The valiie of New Mexico (which 
is what Dr. Calvin means by “the 
Southwest’’) is more 
than material. Silver City, from 
which Dr. Calvin dates his book, 
has sent out some millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of ore, as have other 
“‘cities’’ of New Mexico; grazing is 
a profitable industry when there is 
no long procession of dry years, and 
food enough for a small population 
can be, and has been for countless 
generations, raised in the valley of 
the Rio Grande and its tributaries. 
But New Mexico is not God's gift 
to the seekers of wealth. The 
predatory type might well agree 
with the late William Tecumseh 
Sherman that it would be profitabie 


to fight Mexico a second time and |- 


make her take New Mexico back. 
But there are qualities of beauty, 
even of spirituality, in (to borrow 
Mary Austin’s phrase) this ‘land 
of little rain.’’ Here the sky ‘‘de- 
termines’’ largely because it fixes 
the quantity and seasonableness of 
the rains, and thereby fixes also 
the.kind and quantity of vegetable 
and animal life. The amount of 
moisture even helps mold. the 
physical contours of the land by its 
effect—or by the effect of its ab- 
sence—on erosion. Sun rather than 
cloud is most closely associated 
with New Mexico. ‘‘To one whose 
conception of the sun’s power is 
gained, say, in an Eastern city,"’ 
says Dr. Calvin, ‘‘the supreme radi- 
ance of the Southwest is indescrib- 
able. It is a sort of spiritual ex- 
perience, a psychic phenomenon. 
* * * In a world of prose this light 
is sheerest poetry, Promethean 
glory.” . 
True desert is rare, even in the 
vast regions which used to be la- 
beled on American maps by that 
name. What the tenderfoot calls 
desert is usually arid land where 
plant and animal life have adapted 
themselves to prevailing conditions. 
“Tf,” explains Dr. Calvin, ‘‘the 
desert is not essentially a place of 
drifting sands, it is emphatically a 
place of thorns. There, as the run- 


their fang, the vegetation stands 





ready with drawn dagger. In the 
warfare which is perpetual and of 
a ferocity elsewhere unequaled, 


*| water is the key, for water is life. 


And for life every one must fight.” 
But the desert is not unlovely in 





gradations of lavender to a carmine 
or purple tip.’’ And the hot, arid 
lands are not the whole story; Dr. 
Calvin distinguishes six climatic 
zones: the desert Lower Sonoran, 





Sentinel Pine. 





highest peaks—the Arctic-Alpine 
zone. Extremes of heat and cold 
may therefore be found in the same 
State, and even between day and 
‘night in the same area. 

Dr. Calvin does not insist as Mary 
Austin does upon the subtler in- 
fluences of earth and sky upon the 
characteristics of those who dwell 





From a Drg-Point by George Elbert Burr. From “American Etchers.” (The Crafton Collection, Inc.) 





The Peregrinations of John Dos Passos. 


IN ALL COUNTRIES. By John 
Dos Passos. 273 pp. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 

R. DOS PASSOS, in the trav- 


Having got used to this peculiar- 





ity of Mr. Dos Passos, or of Mr. 
Dos Passos’s typewriter, the reader 
will find much to think about. The 


| 
Hie, 


dition of having perfectly recogniz- 
able heroes and villains. Neverthe- 
less, even a bourgeois reviewer, un- 
doubtedly designed for the firing 
squad when the class-conscious 
worker takes control, cannot avoid 
being impressed by Mr. Dos- Pas- 
sos’s pictures. Capitalism was not 
everywhere doing well by humanity 
between 1926 and 1934. 

It is just to the author to say that 
in his sketches of Russia he creates 


and happiness; he makes one feel 
the bleakness and doubt and taste 
the potatoes and sour bread as well 
as realize the revolutionary vision. 
He is as honest about this as he is 
in making us féel the misery of the 
Mexican peon, still exploited and 
starved after years of “‘liberty’’; or 
the desperation of Spanish peasants 


on and under them. He does not 
enter into what the unenlightened 
describe as mysticism. But it is 
clear that however ean arid and 
sunny land may affect the way its 
inhabitants feel and believe it must 


life could be less like that of mod- 
ern Chicago or Detroit, yet these 
ancient peoples (and their modern 
descendants or cousins) were mere- 
ly doing what a Chicagoan or De- 
troiter would have had to do under 
the same circumstances. Perhaps, 
though this is no suggestion of Dr. 
Calvin's, it would be easier for a 
New England villager of a century 
ago to adapt himself to pueblo con- 
ditions than to those of a modern 











(Continued on Page 13) 
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. NINE ETCHED FROM LIFE. By 
Emil Ludwig. 383 pp. New 
A atag? Robert M. McBride 4 

0. 

By P. W. WILSON 

VER the entertaining volumes 
written from time to time by 
Mr. Ludwig,. there is, at the 
moment, a difference of opin- 
ion which, however sericts may be 
its implications, has its amusing 
aspect. The Nazis have thrown a 
thousand of these books on what 
Mr. Ludwig calls a ‘‘funeral pyre,” 
and the German original of the 
present volume has to be printed 
in Holland. With pardonable exulta- 
tion Mr. Ludwig, however, informs 
Herr Hitler that in Germany alone 
the sale of his works has reached 
1,200,000 copies and that this latest 
book is issued in twelve transia- 

tions. 

Tastes thus differ, and two ques- 
tions arise. First, why is it that 
Mr. Ludwig’s books should be so 
widely bought? And, secondly, why 
have they been so rudely burned? 
Let us try to answer the easier 
question before proceeding to the 
more difficult. 

All of us are interested in person- 
alities. As lecturers, some of them 
may have been piatitudinous in 
their incoherence, but, in order to 
have seen them, even on a plat- 
form, it is worth while to pay a 
dollar. It is not the performance 
of the lion that is fascinating. It is 
the animal itself. 

It is to this craze for celebrities 
that, in these pages, Mr. Ludwig 
skillfully caters, nor can there be 
two opinions as to his success. 
When he proceeds to Rome or Mos- 
cow, gunning for big game, he 
never fails to bring home a full 
bag, and the game is really, as the 


walrus would have said, ‘‘of the 
largest size.’"” Like the Scotsman 
when on tour, Mr. only in- 


terviews the heads of departments, 
and a person has to be very impor- 
tant indeed to be of the slightest 
importance to him. 

For humdrum people who seldom 
catch a glimpse of any one who is 
anybody, it is fascinating to be 
ushered into a studio where all is 
limelight, and none save supermen 
may crash the gates, and see the 
stars in their courses, not as news- 
reel on the screen, but in real life. 
Mr. Ludwig does not merely tell us 
what Mussolini may have said to 
the world. There is also the magic 
of what Mussolini ‘‘said to me.” 

So with Stalin, whom few foreign- 
ers have ever seen at close quarters. 
We enter the Kremlin. We tread 
the carpet which would be red for 
royalty but is only bordered with 


Emil Ludwig. 








red for Bolsheviki. We see the 
desk at which the dictator sits with 
its absolute tidiness and its five 
telephones. We hear the dictator’s 
“muffled” voice as Mr. Ludwig 
asks him whether he likes to be 
compared with Peter the Great. 
Also, we listen as Stalin is subjected 
to a tactful third-degree on fate, 
America and similar topics. In 
such a dialogue there may be little 
that makes history. But it does 





make excellent reading. 


Mr. Ludwig Among Celebrities 
The Nine He Etches From Life Are Mussolini, Stalin, Nansen, Briand, 
Motta, V enizelos, Lloyd George, Masaryk and Rathenau 


We are introduced to Nansen of 
Norway, the berserker of the Arctic 
whose strong soul was melted in 
the furnace of war into a great 
pity for the ostracized. We are 
told how Briand was selected as a 
boy by Jules Verne to be the most 
‘intelligent’ youngster about to be 
wrecked on a desert island. There 
is Motta of Switzerland who, amid 
his mountains, murmurs, ‘Let 
Europe decide as it will. This after 
all is the fairest of fatheriands.”’ 
Also, we have Venizelos who “has 
preserved from his own labyrinthine 
island the native character of a 
straightforward and single-minded 
man.”’ 

In these studies of individuals, 
Mr. Ludwig, to use his own phrase, 
has “etched from life,’’ and of all 
methods of expression, etching is, 
perhaps, the most elusive. This 
man is a little but ‘not entirely 
Goethian; that man is Nietzsche- 
ian; a third recalls Bernard Shaw. 


Cromwell, Mr. Ludwig’s percep- 
tions may be more acute than ours. 
But we heard the Welsh wizard in 
those speeches on the South Afri- 
can War to which Mr. Ludwig 
alludes and never—then or since— 
have we been so fortunate as to 
find this most tuneful of orators in 
what Mr. Ludwig calls a ‘‘shout.”’ 
- So with the background. Is the 
Engiand of Shakespeare and Lewis 
Carroll deficient in ‘‘imagination"’? 
Is the Wales of the Eisteddford and 
its own mother-language, indif- 
ferent to tradition’? Such stray 
strokes of the pencil would be 
error in a blueprint. In an etch- 
ing, they are intended, we take it, 
to add to the sense of atmosphere. 
We are given the sense that, with 





an essential, and in emphasis Mr. 





Europe—which he showed on a 


map—might be awkward to man- 
age, and that the sugar duty in 
Great Britain, so far from being 
protective against Germany, was 
for revenue only. At the moment 
some millions of soldiers were also 
overturning old empires. 

So with Lloyd George. Because 
he happens to be the man at the 





naval formula of 3 to 





( Continued on Page 15) 





The Proper Stature of 


THE BLDER HENRY JAMES. By 
Austin Warren. With Frontis- 
piece. Xvi and 269 New 

ine The Macmillan Company. 


By EDWARD M. KINGSBURY 


C. Hartley Grattan’s elaborate 
study and exposition, ‘The 
Three Jameses,’"’ published in 


greater than the revealed one of 
his more fllustrious progeny. How- 


willing to let others do as thev 
pleased. He watched with interest 
or amusement the tempestuous 
motley reforms of an age crowded 
with them, but took no part. He 
met or lived with many eminencies, 
but took them calmly and made 
sardonic reflections on some of 
them. A genuine man of leisure 
when every American was supposed 
to work for work's sake, he was 
able to loaf or labor where and as 
he chose. He devised for his sons 


respectability was expected to be 


* 








the Elder Henry James 


nation “spirit roti from 
excessive am or the. 
over-education of a 

class, which could no nothing but 
criticize, from its own idle, lux- 
urious — of view, 

scheme 


tively general or race culture.” 
en Seana, os wee 
and rich as possible, laces 

persons, and a diet af lec- 


and 
textbooks and fraternities, 
the choice stood indubitably sure. 





Henry James (1811-1882). 


“‘Certes you tak hol of ’ 
I was of I nga 
dyer’ in the » who keeps 


merely universal 
a kind of platonic idea in which all 
men participate, by participation in 
which they become men’’? Or was 
James, like Comte, proposing that 
humanity be worshiped instead of 
God? But James “expressly disso- 
ciates himself from Comte’s doc 


praise of James's styi¢e when most 
characteristic: 

Style in the romantic sense: dic- 
tion by turns learned and homely, 





(Continued on Page 15) 
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Aldous Huxley Has Much to Say 


His Travels in Mexico and Central America Are Turned Into a Fine 
Bookful of Civilized Conversation 


BEYOND THE MEXIQUE BAY. 
By Aldous Huzley. Ilustrated 
With Photographs. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.75. 

By C. G. POORE 
ARRULOUSNESS has been 
creeping up on Aldous Hux- 
ley for some time. ‘Crome 
Yellow” was a thin and 
strictly gilded masque in the man- 
ner of Thomas Love Peacock. 

“Those Barren Leaves” had a 

rather more luxuriant foliage. So 

did “Antic Hay.’’ The commen- 

taries began to be prominent. They 

overflowed into volumes of essays. 

“Point Counter Point’? managed to 

show a whole panorama of Huxlean 

London—with overtones of Gide 

and an extraordinary prodigality of 

flesh tinte—that contained, besides 
plot and cast, dissertations upon 
practically everything but Charles 

Lamb’s roast pig. ‘‘Brave New 

World” disposed of the future bril- 

lantly. 

Now, ‘‘Beyond the Mexique Bay”’ 
carries him a step further. It is a 
travel book—not by any means his 
first—whose most prominent exhib- 





Indies was jammed to the gun- 
whales with posterity. On board 
such a boat, he says, you find your- 
self in the world of your grandchil- 
dren. These elderly people are, ‘‘ac- 
cording to the prophecies of all the 
experts, a completely typical bunch 
from the gay Nineteen LFighties."’ 
That’s what longevity will offer 
those who brave tomorrow's new 
world, 
Stepping from imperial island to 
island, Mr. Huxley reaches the 
shore. In Trinidad the poles and 
wires of the asphalt plant look like 
notes in music: ‘““‘We seemed to be 
landing at the foot of a gigantic 
page of Liszt.’’ Bridgetown, Bar- 
bados, was full of people singing 
hymns and the Calypsonians of 
Trinidad sang: 


Oh, wouldn’t it be-ce 
A good thing if we-ee 
Supported lo-cull industree! 


That, Mr. Huxley decided, 
autarchy. 

At Caracas, the Presidentia] Pal- 
ace set him to thinking of a child- 





Chichacasterango: Water Jars. 


its are those that Guatemalan 
scenes remind him of in the Eng- 
lish world behind him. He writes 
about all sublunary matters; there 
is an infinity of things he wants to 
talk about. So he records them in 
short vignettes as he voyages over 
leagues of blue water, through 
ruins old when the Conquistadores 
first saw them, in the cool high 
air and in the bright steamy damp- 
ness of the jungle. 

It’s a fine bookful of civilized 
conversation. This, we suppose, is 
the point to put in that immemorial 
caveat that runs: ‘‘Not every reader 
will agree with what Mr. Huxley 
says about * * *’’ Certainly not 
every reader will. Particularly the 
Guatemalans and the Mexicans— 
he seeped over into Mexico, too— 
whose bread and salt he has eaten. 
They won't appreciate his remarks 
about their cleanliness, their slow- 
ness, their failure to jump right up 
and hustle about doing things he 
wanted done, their architecture or 
their native arts. 

Neither, probably, would Mr. 
Huxley feel too delighted if they 
sent a posse of Central Americans 
over to walk through his house, ex- 
amine his belongings, comment on 
his appearance and his morals, dis- 
cuss his family life and generally 
publicize their findings. People are 
funny that way. 

Nevertheless there is entertain- 
ment to be got from Mr. Huxley’s 
wandering jottings. The cruise ship 
that carried him down to Guate- 
mala by way of the British West 





hood tour of Windsor, with its 
worn chairs in the Chapter Room 
of the Knights of the Garter, and 
Colon was ‘‘very depressing.” The 
mahogany of British Honduras re- 
calls a luxurious age it dominated, 
and, one idea leading to another, 


he is soon writing about scenes not 
in front of him and recording -that 
“the new casino at Monte Carlo 
Beach could be transformed at a 
moment’s notice into a hospital,” 
and “the Wagon Lit Company’s 
latest coaches are simply very ex- 
pensive steel nursing-homes on 
wheels.” Cheery home thoughts 
from abroad. 

In Guatemala City he picked up 
Ahe Britannica to read about Cen- 
tral America, and what he found 





Copan: Stela. 


there set him off into a rage 
against the way that invaluable 
mine of knowledge has lately been 
edited that covers several pages 
and includes what might be called 
a variorum edition of the articles 
on Alexander von Humboldt as it 
has been abridged from time to 
time. Here Mr. Huxley’s digres- 
sions go on to a rather uncharita- 
ble set of remarks upon journalism. 
His generalization that ‘‘obviously, 
it doesn’t matter two pins what you 
say in a newspaper” shows an en- 
tertaining ignorance of, say, the 
laws of libel, among other things. 
There used to be a.canard that H. 
G. Wells wrote the “Outline of His- 
tory” as a setting for his opinion 
of Lioyd George. One might get 
the impression that the main ani- 
mus in this book was against the 
modern encyclopedists. Mr. Garvin 
will doubtless have something to 








say in rebuttal to Mr. Huxley. 





Terra-Cotta Ura. 
The Illustrations on This Page Are From “Beyond the Mewique Bay.” 


Meantime, Mr. Huxley passes on to 
other matters, other people. 

Stuart Chase is called before the 
bar. His program for Mexico is 
found unworkable. ‘You cannot 
import North American virtues and 
North American amenities into 
Mexico without causing the Mex- 
icans to lose their Mexican virtues 
and to abandon what is best in 
their own view of life.” It may. be 
unworkable to Mr. Huxley, but 
since it’s not only going to happen, 
but has been happening for a long 
time, we prefer Mr. Chase’s ideal- 
istic hope that the carrying of 
American ideas into Mexico may be 
controlled to Mr. Huxley’s barren 
scorn of the havoc they cause. 

The American custom of using 
another country as a weapon 
against the United States is beau- 
tifully set forth by Mr. Huxley. 
The Ruskins and Morrises of con- 
temporary New York, he says, 
don’t have to go back into the his- 
torical, pre-industrial past to find 
a nobler way of life. They discover 
a fifteenth-century peasant society 
in the neighboring republic. And 
furthermore (dropping Morris and 
Ruskin off at this stop), he points 
out that: 

For critics of modern American 
the Mexican Indians ful- 

fill the functions reserved in the 
writings of Voltaire and his con- 
tem ies to the Chinese and 
the : thi 
els for the 

malefactors. 

taire never dreamed of actually 
visiting Peking, but was content 





A Bird Guide 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS. 
By Roger Tory Peterson. Charts 
in Color and Black and White. 
167 pp. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $2.75. 

HIS handy volume is offered as 
“@ bird book on a new plan,” 
possibly under the influence of 
the New Deal in wider but not al- 
ways greener fields. The jacket 
warning includes the public notice 
that ‘“‘This book will at once take 
its place as an indispensable pocket 
companion for Eastern bird stu- 
dents, both and ad- 
vanced.” If the word “helpful” is 
substituted for the word ‘‘indispen- 
sable,”’ this reviewer will accept the 
claim without further question. 

The field covered is Eastern 
North America and the puzzled bird 
student will find in this book many 
helpful hints on difficult species 
such as the hawks, terns and spar- 
rows. In‘the coldly scientific vol- 
umes the learned professional orni- 
thologists handle their material dif- 
ferently and for another purpose. 
The scientist traees relationship, 
seeks resemblances and groups 


That Any One Can Follow 


families. But the amateur bird stu- 
dent or nature lover, rambling down 
the road or through the fields, seeks 
something else. He doesn’t want to 
group birds or note family resem- 
blances. He wants to tell them 
apart. 

This book was written for ‘“‘popu- 
lar” guidance, It is distinctly for 
amateurs, beginning or advanced. 
It tells, and shows by charts in 
color and black and white, how to 
distinguish the Royal from the Cas- 
pian tern, how to recognize the four 
little flycatchers, the Empidomax 
group, and just what to look for in 
trying to decide whether a shy spar- 
row in the underbrush is a Lincoln's 
or not. It is, in fact, a fine com- 
pendium of ‘‘field marks’’ and the 
“field mark’’ is as helpful to the 
wandering bird student as the 
—— signs are to a motoring 


oe gathering the material for this 
book,’ the author sought and re- 
ceived help from many sources. 
Books like the ‘‘Birds of Massachu- 
setts,” “‘Birds of New York,” Chap- 








man’s ‘“‘Handbook,”’ as well as the 


color key of the same author; the 
proceedings of the Linnaean Society 
of New York and the publications 
of various regional scientific soeie- 
ties. He also had, as he gratefully 
acknowledges, the advice and co- 
operation of such ornithological 
authorities and field experts as Dr. 
John B. May, Ludlow Griscom and 
Charles A. Urner. Even the scien- 
tists and field experts have their lit- 
tle debates over the best ‘‘field 
marks" or ‘‘diagnostic’’ points in 
difficult species, and possibly even 
the most advanced class in ornithol- 
ogy could pick up a few helpful 
hints for field work in this book. 
But definitely it is not for the scien- 
tist. The fact that, in the descrip- 
tions of the species, all measure- 
ments are omitted, is enough to set- 
tle that item at the outset. 

But for the amateur, the eager 
bird student, the text and charts 
will be a real help in the big days 
afield or the quiet evenings at home 
when a satisfying expedition has 
been, completed, or an even more 
ambitious one is being planned. 

JoHN Kreran. 








0 Se 
own France, the real- 
ly take the train or the aeroplane 
and, having made the southern 
Sout Unate ockie Eeonene ace mee 
uine Mexican Indians. 

All this, obviously, is in the nature 
of an open letter to Stuart Chase 
and Carleton Beals. The Voltairean 
method has not completely dis- 
appeared from the modern page, 
though William Bolitho may have 
been, one of the last to try it. He 
wrote some of those Chinese letters 
in The New York World. We have 
never seen them collected in book 
form. Mr. Chase and Mr. Beals 
can doubtless defend themselves as 
effectively as Ernest Hemingway . 
did when he saw what Mr. Huxley 


-had said about him. 


In ‘Viva Mexico!’ Charles Ma- 
comb Filandrau showed that it is 


E 


‘Oaxaca,”’ ‘“‘Antigua,”’ ‘‘Chichacas- 

,” “Quirigua,” “Guatemala 
City,’’ and so forth. There is al- 
ways some description of the scene 
and the peoplé in each place—then 


Thurber and White's noble work, 
“Is Sex Necessary?’’ is not among 
Mr. Huxley’s references, but he un- 


be that the absence of all erotic 
themes from Maya art and its pre- 
vailing tone of austerity are due to 
the fact that the people were, as a 
whole, congenitally less interested 
in sex than the Indians or our- 
selves? It may be so, of course; 
but I think it improbable.” ; 
It would be unfair to call Mr. 
Huxley’s book “A Silk Hat in 
Bananaland.”’ It is true that his 
judgments are often more sweep- 
ing than his knowledge of the 
Latin-American republics he visited 
seem to warrant. And he left none 
of his prejudices behind him. But 
then, what traveler does? 
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A Superb Achievement in 
Historical Romance 


In “Maria Paluna,” Blair Niles Glowingly Re-Creates the 


Period of 


MARIA PALUNA. By Blair Niles. 
pp. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 


By J. DONALD ADAMS 


“Maria Paluna’”’ Biair Niles 
hag written one of the best his- 
torical romances of~ recent 
years. The book is a superb 

achievement, all the more’ striking 
because it rises so far above the 
level of its author’s previous ven- 
tures in the novel. With it Mrs. 
Niles “has for the first time struck 
deeply and creatively into the nat- 
ural vein of her gifts. It is her 
good fortune not only to have found 
herself as a creative writer, but to 
have opened up a new vista down 
the long distances of the American 
past. This novel is, to the best of 
my knowledge, the first satisfying 
re-creation in American fiction of 
the period of the Spanish conquest. 
It is the very evident product of 
wide and thorough research and of 
first-hand acquaintance with the 
scene, in such of its aspects as are 
unchanging; and upon that founda- 
tion Mrs. Niles has told a story that 
glows with the color of its back- 
ground, a story that succeeds re- 
markably in transporting its reader 
to Guatemala of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to a land of beauty and an- 
cient civilization gripped in the 
crisig of great and tragic change. 
The tale spans almost the entire 
century. It opens in the Spring of 
1522, with the Mayan culture of the 
Quiché Indians of Guatemala in its 
flower, and rumor speeding from 
the North of the strange and fierce 
invaders who had made captive 
Montezuma, most mighty of kings. 
It closes on the last day of the cen- 
tury, with the Spanish conquerors 
firmly entrenched from Mexico 
south to Peru, and the enslaved 
survivors of a noble race striving to 
perpetuate, however fragmentarily, 
their culture, their traditions and 





the Spanish Conquest 





their pride. The threads of the tale 
are woyen as firmly into the pat- 
tern of the period as are the threads 
of a tapestry, and they are blended 
with an equal harmony and beauty. 
One never has the feeling that the 
color is laid on, or of figures mov- 
ing against a painted backdrop; as 
in the best historical romance, the 
story is not superimposed, but 
achieves a perfect integration with 
the setting. 

One factor in this realistic quality 
of Mrs. Niles’s romance was prob- 
ably the good sense which prompted 
her to avoid direct representation 
of the more famous historica} fig- 
ures in her story. There are pit- 
falls in that method which have 
trapped more than one unwary 
writer. Wisely avoiding them,:she 
never brings us into the speaking 
presence of Cortez, Pizarro, Alva- 
rado, Montezuma. We see them 
always through the eyes of another 
person, and hear their words, if at 
all, through the spoken or reflected 
observations of another. It is the 
best rule to follow. The greater the 
person, the more glamourous his 
personality and fame, the more ef- 
fective it is to keep him off-stage,. 
while at the same time the reader 
is made vividly aware of his pres- 
ence in the background. 

That Mrs. Niles has succeeded in 
making credible and warm the men 
and women who have the chief 
réles in her drama—people whose 
counterparts in life lived so far 
away and long ago—is in itself no 
mean achievement. The most fully 
realized figure in Mrs. Niles’s story 
is that of the Indian woman, Maria 
Paluna, whose fortunes we follow 
from her early childhood in that 
Spring of 1522 down to the last day 
of 1599, when, with pardonable co- 
incidence, her life and that of the 
century in which she moved and 
had her being come to an end. 


“That extraordi- 
nary century of 
saints and ty- 
rants,.of courage 
and daring, of ro- 
mance and cru- 
elty, of the discov- 
ery of new worlds 
and the birth of 
mew races; that 
century which 
Géronimo had 
called ‘God’s Cen- 
tury.’ ”’ Thesaints 


mance and the 
cruelty, are inter- 
mingled in them; 
so, too, do we 
catch the high 
fever of discovery 
and look on while 
diverse racial 
strainsare merged 
and old ways give 
place to new. 

Cajaé-Paluna she 


the eighth cen- 

tury. ‘It was a name composite 
of the words for sky and water and 
sea. It meant rain-falling-upon-the- 
sea.’’ She was called by the short- 
ened form, Paluna (upon-the-sea), 
until that day when she won the 
hearts of the Spaniards by ap- 
proaching unafraid one of those 
horses at whose sight the Indians 
were terrified, and the good Padre 





Vicente was called to christen her. 





Blair Niles. 


Thus she became Maria Paluna. 

She is a lovely creation, 
Maria Paluna, with her courage, 
her sensitive spirit, her under- 
standing heart, and the tale of her 
love for the young Spanish cabal- 
lero whose child she bore has an 
idyllic quality deepened by tragedy. 
Mrs. Niles makes the justifiable 
assumption that there were among 
the conquistadores some men who 





this |. 
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“This Green 


THIS GREEN THICKET WORLD. 
By Howell Vines. 376 pp. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

HATEVER else may be 

lacking in the South, it is 

rich in folkways. It has 

fastnesses that have re- 
tained their own character for gen- 
erations—fastnesses that neither the 
hallowed traditions of the old gen- 
try nor the changes of the new 
industrialism have so much as 
touched. These backwoods, which 
appear to be lands of plenty, are 
fat little worlds of their own. They 
seem remote in both space and 
time, yet often enough they are 
only twenty or thirty miles from 
the big cities. Of such a locality 

Mr. Vines has written perhaps the 

most unusual novel that has come 

out of the South. 

“This Green Thicket World’’ is 
extraordinary because it is so com- 
pletely real and yet so completely 
fantastic. - Faulkner and Caldwell 
have prepared the way for our ac- 
ceptance of such goings-on as Mr. 
Vines has recorded; indeed, they 
have put into their chronicles more 
singulgr things than Mr. Vines has 
done. Their people, on occasion, 
act more oddly and react more odd- 
ly than Mr. Vines’s people. Yet 
somehow the world of Faulkner 
and Caldwell is in our geographies 
—it is part of the South that lies 
close to mill towns and river towns, 
part of the South that one can see 
from train windows; it is their 
men and women who, so often, are 
outside our acquaintance. In the 
present book rather the reverse is 
true; we can in a way recognize 
the people; but few of us have ever 
penetrated inside their domain of 

rivers and thickets and overhang- 








Thicket World” and Other Recent Works of Fiction 


ing bluffs, and few of us ever will. 
It seems pagan and biblical and 
pre-Civil War all at once; the 
closest that recent literature has 
brought us to it is in Caroline Mil- 
ler’s ‘‘Lamb in His Bosom.”’ Be- 
tween her backwoods Georgia of 
nearly a century ago and Mr. 
Vines’s Alabama of today 
there is a real kinship of nature. 

But there is little kinship between 
Mrs. Miller’s. purposeful pioneers 
and Mr. Vines’s happy-go-lucky na- 
tives of ‘“‘the thicket.’’ If they both 
lead somewhat the same kind of 
life, they do so in totally different 
circumstances. The people in the 
present book are members of a pop- 
ulous, comfortable, much-intermar- 
ried community who do just enough 
work to keep things going and 
spend the remainder of their time 
hunting and fishing, riding around, 
drinking hard liquor and making 
love to all and sundry. It is alto- 
gether a very informal way of life, 
good-humored and friendly, free 
from moral conventions and un- 
touched by industrial ills. 

At the head of the community 
stands the patriarchal Lat Lisper, 
highly prosperous and highly be- 
loved, the Great Man of the place. 
Around him clings a vast relation- 
ship of nephews and cousins and 
their offspring, and of legitimate 
and illegitimate children. Lat has 
taken many women and is still 
strong with life; he has treated 
all his women and their children 
by him generously. And his policy 
is everybody else’s: there is little 
decorum in’ their lives, but no 
hypocrisy either. 

Much of “This Green Thicket 
World” is concerned with Lat's son 
Clay, a wencher like his father, and 








a@ very susceptible youth indeed. 
His real love, however, is his sec- 
ond cousin Naomi, a girl who has 
had a fairly good education, who 
loves him and wants to marry him 
but will not indulge in dalliance. 
Naomi, like Lat and a number of 
the other characters, has a strong 
religious streak in her, but, though 
her God is the God of the Bible, 
her religious feelings are pagan and 
almost pantheistic. Just before she 
and Clay are to marry she is acci- 
dentally killed by a boy out shoot- 
ing wild turkeys; and her pathetic 
and almost maudlin funeral brings 
the book to a close. 

The many characters in the 
story—childlike, fanciful, lusty—are 
in many cases so much alike as to 
be confusing; but at least Naomi 
and her father, Clay and Lat, and 
the two Glaze brothers stand out 
clearly. Lat is the most spectacu- 
lar among them, a character bear- 
ing some resemblance to Erskine 
Caldwell’s Ty-Ty, but lacking some 
of his vitality. It is not the people 
as individuals who give the book 
its astonishing character, although 
as a community they are wonder- 
fully lifelike. Nor does the ram- 
bling, episodic, rather repetitious 
story contribute vastly to the book; 
nor the story-telling, which is as 
slow-footed and tangled and thick- 
ety as the Alabama backwoods it- 
self. With a surer narrative gift 
and a stronger plot development, 
“This Green Thicket World’’ would 
have gained a greater hold on the 
reader’s affections; as it is, he is 
frankly bored on many occasions. 

But despite such drawbacks, the 
book contains one quality quite 
beyond description and quite with- 
out parallel—and that is the rich 


.live in. 





reality of the world these people 
Mr. Vines has recreated 
his backwoods with extraordinary 
fullness, giving us its sights and 
sounds and colors, the customs of 
its inhabitants, the very food and 
liquor they eat and drink, the songs 
they sing, the speech they use; and 
he has done all this in brimming 
and fascinating detail. You might 
not recognize one or another of 
his characters if you came upon 
them, but you could not possibly 
mistake them as a group or mis- 
take the land they live on and the 
things they say. Their world is 
unique; and it is Mr. Vines’s 
achievement to have communicated 
both its uniqueness and its actu- 
ality. As a novel “This Green 
Thicket World” leaves much to-be 
desired, but as ethnic literature, as 
a slice of Americana, it has real 


Real Negro People 
JONAH’S GOURD VINE. By Zora 

Neale Hurston. 316 pp. Phila- 

delphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 

pany. $2. 

ONAH’S Gourd Vine’’ can be 

called without fear of exagger- 





seem to be merely the speech of 
white men with the spelling dis- 
torted. Its.essence lies rather in the 


No amount of special 
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pieces than anybody else in school. 
In the interests of his ardent court- 
ship, John learned to read, and 
when Lucy attained her fifteenth 
birthday they were married. 

John really loved Lucy and in- 
tended to be true to her, but he was 
totally unable to resist the open and 
insistent blandishments of other 
women. Even after he felt a ‘‘call’’ 
to the ministry he was always 
mixed up with some woman or 
other, frequently to the point of an 
open breach with his horrified and 
interested congregation. John’s long 
and futile struggle with his. lusty 
appetites, Lucy’s cleverness and de- 
votion in protecting him from the 
consequences, his entanglement af- 
ter Lucy’s death with the magic- 
making Hattie, his public ruin and 
public regeneration all make an ex- 
traordinarily absorbing and cred- 
ible tale. ; 

Not the*least charm of the book, 
however, is its language—rich, ex- 
pressive and lacking in self-con- 
scious artifice. From the rolling 
and dignified. rhythms of John’s 
last sermon to the humorous apt- 
ness of such a word as “shicka- 
lacked,’ to express the noise and 
motion of a locomotive, there will 
be much in it to delight the reader. 
It is to be hoped that Miss Hurston 
will give us other novels in the same 
colorful idiom. Marcarer WALLACS. 


An Oregon Family 
THE NEW HOUSE. By Nancy 


Noon Kendall. 388 pp. Caldwell, 
‘sao. The Caxton Printers. 
50. 


KENDALL’S story of three 
generations in the Oregon 
country, from pioneer days to 

our own, has a superior quality 
about it. In respect to its theme 
and people it reminds one of the 
novels of Vardis Fisher, another 
discovery of the Caxton Printers. 
It is a psychological study woven 
into a pioneer background. The 
enemy is fear; and that fear is en- 
gendered in the souls of sensitive 
mortals by the harsh, crude, vio- 
lent world into which they are 
thrust unprepared. The achieve- 
ment is the overcoming of that fear 
by internal struggle as the chain of 
external events unfolds. Rather 
than escape, her people struggle for 
adjustment while retaining those 
finer qualities of mind and spirit 
which are their heritage. Even 
sexual repression results not so 
much from a Puritanic code as 
from revolt against a crass society 
for which they are unfitted. 

But in the writing and in details 
Mr. Fisher and Miss Kendall are 
far apart. This novel is restrospec- 
tive rather than personal; and it 
is by a woman. Too often it be- 
comes femininely (rather than wo- 
manly) emotional. The sentiment, 
which is for the most part appeal- 
ing and dignified, becomes at times 
too inirusive for either reality or 
purity. 

But the theme is a sound one, 
whether certain critics like it or 
not. . The pioneer movement, as it 
swept westward over a period of 
three-quarters of a century, was 
no fun for those not adapted to it. 
Towns and cities arose out of mud 
and ugliness and squalor. Life was 
raw and inescapable except through 
tawdriness. Physical activity and 
the cruder pleasures did not meet 
the needs of thousands of men, 
women and children whose bones 
are strewn over the trails between 
Western New York and Alaska. 
In the modern novel, it seems ob- 
vious, one may celebrate the strong 
and the weak, either or both; and 


one may celebrate the inner cour- 
age of the weak who become 
strong. 


F » the frail, delicate, fas- 
tidious daughter of a strong pio- 
neer father, was no match for the 
new environment in the crude vil- 
lage of huts and shacks on the Pa- 
cific Coast which was later to be- 
come a great city. She was scared 
before she arrived. She remained 
frightened even after her marriage 
to Danny Derwent, the dancing 
master, who became a leading citi- 
zen; even-after she inherited a for- 
tune from her father, even after 
the birth of her son, Peter. 

Danny Derwent died while Peter 
was still a small boy. The timid, 





fearful mother, always dressed in 
black, passes the years of his grow- 
ing up in seclusion in their big 
house. The boy is always an out- 
sider in his child’s world and his 
only companion is Elizabeth, the 
little girl next door. The situation 
might be described by a rubber 
stamp—the only child of a widowed 
mother (who is almost a psycho- 
pathic case) growing up shielded 
and fearful of life. But Miss Ken- 
dall has integrated her story of 
Peter and his mother with the vio- 
lent, coarse, hostile atmosphere of 
a boom pioneer city. It is that tie- 
up with the society around them 
which gives the story of the Der- 
wents its distinction. One under- 
stands, with the author, why Eliza- 
beth finally refuses to marry Peter 
and chooses instead a more virile 
personality—although Peter is edu- 
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cated in the East and is strong 
enough physically. Forever after 
Peter calls the rakish interloper 
“The Thief.” 

So Peter buys Three Finger 
Point, on which a colony of Finns 
are squatting; builds himself a 
house, builds a railroad running 
down to the point, creates a world 
of his own in which he is king. 
He marries a school teacher who is 
half English, half Finnish, a wo- 
man of mother earth, untroubled 
by speculation or poetry. He has 
four tall sons, all. of whom resem- 
ble their mother on the Finnish 
side. He is proud of them. But 
when his little daughter comes and 
grows into a living likeness of his 
own mother’s family, both in ap- 
pearance and in character, he 
comes to love her as the very apple 
of his eye. The ending is unusual- 
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ly well contrived. It is neither 
forced nor unhappy. Tragedy 
would be ill-suited to this essen- 
tially romantic novel. But melan- 
choly and regret and happiness 
and foreboding mingle to leave an 
impression which touches on the 
profound. A word should be said 
for the extraordinary Yammers, 
that Finnish family who are the 
mainstay in support of all Peter’s 
schemes. The humor here springs 
out of life; it is indigenous and 


Elizabeth is after the romantic 
pattern of yesteryear—but seems in 
keeping with the spirit of the Nine- 
ties, the environment and the na- 
tuFe of a man like Peter. Where 
Miss Kendall loses her sure foot- 
ing, her sense of proportion, her 
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Sheila Kaye-Smith at Her Home in Sussex. 


Copyright by E. O. Hoppé. 





Sussex in Its Elizabethan Springtime 


SUPERSTITION CORNER. By 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. 268 pp. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

N Catherine Alard of ‘‘Supersti- 

tion Corner’ Sheila Kaye-Smith 
has given us a character as fine, 
as memorable and, to use her own 
good Sussex epithet, as valiant as 
Joanna Godden herself; which, if 
high praise, is highly merited. The 
book bears, in every part of it, 
evidence of the deep, sustained joy 
that must have gone to its making; 
for the author has not only put into 
it full measure of her love for 

Sussex but she has chosen for her 

period that time which, more than 

any other, could best serve to illus- 
trate her abiding sense of the spir- 

itual significance of life. It was a 

robust, hearty time; but it was also 

a time when, if people had faith, 

they had it so abundantly that they 

were willing to die for it. 

Philip’s Armada has just been 
scattered and the beacon fires an- 
nouncing the events are still alight 
all diong the southern coast of 
England. As a consequence of the 
attempted invasion the laws against 
those who have not conformed to 
the ‘‘new”’ religion are being more 
strictly enforced than before. Har- 
boring a priest is treason, punish- 
able with death, and priests them- 
selves, if caught, must suffer worse 
than death in mutilation and dis- 
memberment. Catherine’s twin 
brother, Simon, a young Rome- 
trained priest dedicated to martyr- 
dom in the English mission field, 
has just landed -in the country; and 
Catherine is as ardent a Catholic 
as he, though their father, Squire 
Alard of Conster Manor, is a magis- 
trate and, for peace and his pock- 
et’s sake, a conformist. The girl, 





up to now a care-free, action-loving 
creature—Galloping Kate the coun- 
try people call her—is soon .neck- 
deep in trouble. ‘es 

Kate’s story strikes deeper per- 
sonal roots than her brother’s be- 
cause she is intensely a woman, 
with a healthy longing for mar- 
riage and children. She has re- 
fused every offer of a Protestant 
husband; and now, at 28, the only 
man who wants her is her old 
tutor, the Vicar of Leasan, a priest 
turned parson; to Kate unthink- 
able. ‘‘We should,”’ she tells him, 
“be a priest and his concubine.”’ 

All this, however, is subordinate 
to the somber tragedy that centres 
in Kate’s home, where her mother, 
who is as sophisticated and com- 
plex as Kate is countrified and nat- 
ural, is carrying on an amorous 
intrigue with young Kit Oxen- 
brigge, her daughter's cousin; 
throwing him scornfully at Kate's 
head, knowing he will have none 
of her. 

The gradual enlightenment of the 
girl, who has been half in love with 
Kit, is handled with assured skill, 
and the final horror of the dis- 
covery by her and the Squire is 
communicated to the reader with 
consummate mastery. The scene 
that follows is a fine example of 
vigorous, clean-cut prose, leaving 
behind it an impression not lightly 
to be erased. 

A delightful feature of the story 
is its utter lack of morbidness. 
Kate, her world broken about her, 
found she was hungry. “A pigeon 
pasty, some cheese, a salad, French 
bread and ea big jack of ale’’ were 
brought her; and life was sweet 
again. Deciding to join her brother 





and, for convenience and safety, 
dressing as a boy, “she surveyed 
herself in the glass with some 
pleasure.”” Simon wouldn’t hear of 
her risking capture with him and 
urged her to take the veil in a 
foreign nunnery, since Conster, 
now in the hands of an uncle, was 
no longer open to her as a home. 
‘“‘There’s no use my entering a con- 
vent,”’ she told him, ‘‘while I still 
want to be married.”” The solution 
of her difficulties may seem dras- 
tic, but, given her love for Simon 
and the horrible certainty of the 
fate awaiting him, it is perhaps 
merciful and, in the circumstances, 
far from unlikely. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the book, next to the por- 





sense of steering clear of the reefs 
of realism while kéeping contact 
with its mainland, is in her study 
of Peter Derwent himself. She has 
striven with her creation in all 
honesty, one believes, but he re- 
mains a woman’s dream of his kind 
of man in certain of his aspects. 
Again, the lawyer, Giddy Renfroo, 
is as unbelievable as his name, a 
Punch and Judy puppet. But ‘‘The 
New House” is a first novel of 


The Spell of Peking 


PEKING MADNESS. By J. Van 
Dyke. 300 pp. Garden City, N. 
ze = bleday, Doran & Co., 
ne. ‘ 
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Shakespeare’s Loves 


TWO LOVES I HAVE. 


LAppincott Company. $2.50. 
INCE we know extraordinarily 
little of Shakespeare's life, and 
since that little is by no means 
more strange or colorful or roman- 
tic than the lives of most men, and 
@ good deal less so than the lives 
of very many men of his own day, 
one must conclude that it is his 


( Continued on Page 11) 
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News and 
Literary 


Lonpon. 

HE growing length of novels 

ig noted by The Scotsman as 

one of the indications of a 

reversion to the Victorian 
type of fiction. Whereas ten years 
ago most publishers looked with 
abhorrence on any novel that out- 
ran 100,000 words, nowadays they 
appear to welcome anything be- 
tween 250,000 and 500,000. This 
tendency, however, does not please 
everybody, but is being challenged 
from various quarters. 

Sir John Squire, dealing in The 
Daily Telegraph with Mikhail Sho- 
lokhov’s ‘‘And Quiet Flows the 
Don,”’ complains that it took him 
fourteen hours to read, and says 
that if he had not undertaken to 
review it he would never have fin- 
ished it. At the end he felt like a 
weary cross-country runner. Read- 
ing modern Russian novels, he 
sometimes reflects that you can 
really have too much of a bad 
thing. This novel reminds him of 
the book of the Polish author Rey- 
mont which won the Nobel Prize 
and which was so long that by the 
time the English reviewers had got 
through it, it was too late to re- 
view it. ; 

eee 

ERALD GOULD in The Ob- 

server suggests that nobody 

should read—to say nothing of 
writing—a big book without paus- 
ing to ask, ‘‘What’s the big idea?’ 
Some novels, he remarks, are long 
because the thing they have to say 
is genuinely vast and various; some 
because the authors are too idle to 
prevent the irrelevancies of their 
minds from slopping over onto 
their pages; some because the ne- 
ceasity for detail is honestly felt by 
the writer, even when he cannot 
consistently sustain the reader’s be- 
Hef in that necessity. Mr. Gould 
holds that few books are really big 
enough to be long and believes that 
a new technique would soon have 
to establish itself. We shall more 
and more demand rapidity, econ- 
omy, concentration. 

So much for the opinion of au- 
thors and literary critics. From the 


side of the retail book-distributing |” 


business there comes a protest by 
a staff contributor to The Book- 
seller, who reminds us that, when 
a tailor makes a suit, he has num- 
berless odd pieces over out of the 
length, but he does not expect his 
customer to take them. ‘Why, 
then,”’ inquires this objector, 
“should an author give me the 
overpieces and expect me to like 
his work the more for that little 
favor?’’ An interesting side-light on 
this discussion, from the reader’s 
standpoint, is the report that Marie 
Tempest, the actress, has had her 
copy of ‘‘Anthony Adverse’’ re- 
bound into three parts. This looks 
like a very definite reversion to a 
Victorian practice, for a generation 
or two ago every new novel was 
issued in three volumes. 
ees 

N noticing the ‘‘Upton Sinclair 

Anthology’’ The Times Literary 

Supplement remarks that Mr. 
Sinclair is probably among living 
authors one of the least suitable for 
anthologizing. He favors large 
scale effects, so that any chapter 
is almost certain to be more im- 
pressive than any page, and any 
complete novel than any chapter. 
Another drawback is that he almost 
always writes worst when he is 
most consciously striving to write 
best. 
J. B. Priestley thinks Sinclair 
Lewis is in danger of becoming me- 
chanical and arid. This is always 
the danger with a novelist who 
works on a system and writes his 
fiction out of notebooks filled with 
facts, as Sinclair Lewis does. Meth- 
od may take the place of genuine 
creation. ... Mr. Priestley also con- 
fesses that he finds himself weary- 
ing of the staccato style, the 
‘“‘toughness,’’ the mock profundity, 
the barbarism of Ernest Heming- 
way's world. Mr. Hemingway has 
done all he can in this style and 





Views of 
London 


manner, and it is time he moved 
on to other worlds and other ways 
of telling a story. 

James Milne wonders whether 
Shakespeare or Byron, Walter Scott 
or Charles Dickens, Tennyson or 
Hardy, would, if they arrived to- 
morrow all unknown, be picked as 
authors of ‘‘the book of the month.” 
- . . Compton Mackenzie says 
that, to him, volumes of short sto- 
ries are the least attractive reading 
he gets. | 

The Evening Standard thinks it 
would be an excellent thing for the 
reputation of D. H. Lawrence if the 
recent books about him could be 
withdrawn from circulation and no 
more written for a generation or 
two. Then posterity could assess 
the merit of his writing with a judg- 
ment unclouded by the sickening 
praise of disciples who affect to 
have discovered in his most boorish 
impulses the manifestation of ge- 
nius. This paper can recall no other 
case in which posthumous toadyism 
has gone to such excess. 


ees 
SIGN of greater activity in the 
publishing trade is the an- 
nouncement by Messrs. Collins 





novels. This is a revival of a 
series of which millions a year were 
sold before the war, but which had 
since been discontinued. . The 
poet laureate has accepted an offi- 
cial invitation to visit Melbourne 
for the centenary celebrations. .. . 
The Book Society's latest choice is 
“Five Silver Daughters’’ (Gollancz), 
another novel of Jewish life by 
Louis Golding. 

No English publisher has taken 
up the book rights in Dickens’s 
“Life of Our Lord."’ Accordingly, 
The Daily Mail, which has been 
using it as a serial in its own col- 
umns, will itself issue it in book 
form. The memoirs of the 
late Sir Henry Dickens, announced 
by Heinemann, will contain some 
unpublished work by his father, in- 


Lionel Curtis’s ‘Civitas Dei” 
(Macmillan), is ‘‘an attempt to dis- 
cover a guiding principle in poli- 
ties.’ . . . Im “Lawrence of 
Lucknow” (Bell) Dr. J. L. Morison 
revives the memory of one of the 


ence Today’ (Eyre), 

planned and arranged by the late 
Sir J. Arthur Thomson and edited 
by J. G. Crowther. . . . “Here's 
Engiand’’ (Rich), by Dorothy Hart- 
ley, is mainly an account of handi- 





A Norwegian Artist 
Is Honored 


Laugharne. From a Dry Point by Martin Hardie. 
From “Fine Prints of the Year: 1933 (Minton, Balch & Co.) 





The Music That’s Played on the Air 


MUSIC ON THE AIR. By Hazel 

Kinscella. Foreword 

by Dr. Walter Damrosch. Intro- 

duction by Dr. Daniel Gregory 

Mason. 438 pp. New York: The 
Viking Press. $3.50. 

S book undertakes to answer 

I many .of the questions which 

‘ listeners over the radio are 
likely to ask about the various 
forms of music they hear in the 
broadcasts. Miss Kinscella esti- 
mates that there are 40,000,000 
places in the United States alone 
where people may gather to listen 
to music on the air. Of course, 
there is much music heard in them 
which needs no explanation and of 
which, indeed, the less said the bet- 
ter. There are people whose curi- 
osity is not sufficient to drive them 
to thinking or asking questions. 
But it is indubitable that the mare 
people hear of real music the more 
they think of it and about it; and 
there is much music on the air 
that will stimulate interest and 
curiosity. 

Miss Kinscella gives a great deal 
of information; and her experience 
has taught her what sort of infor- 
mation is most wanted. And as a 
Nebraska professor has called her 





“one of the outstanding authorities: 


on musical art,’’ she is, of course, 
well qualified to give it. She has 
received thousands of letters ask- 
ing questions and these have guided 
her in the direction which she has 
given to her book. 

It covers a great deal of ground 
in an informal and unsystematic 
way that many will find engaging. 
She has levied. on a number of 
prominent musicians for contribu- 
tions in discussing their specialties. 
Part I is called ‘‘The Voice of the 
People’ and includes much in that 
title—folksongs, topics connected 
with art-song, different aspects of 
the opera and choral music. In- 
struments and instrumental music 
are the subject of another varied 
collection of chapters on folk dance 
and ballet, the symphony, suite, 
overture, symphonic poem and 
chamber music, the organ and the 
piano. 

There is a useful account of or- 
chestra and brass band, illustrated. 
American composers, ‘‘music-mak- 
ers,” discuss early American mu- 
sic, Indian music, folk music of the 
Southern whites and of the Negroes 
and the French Canadians. An in- 
teresting contribution is about Spill- 
ville, Iowa, where Dvorak spent a 
Summer. Dr. Howard Hanson dis- 





cusses ‘“‘Tendencies in American 


Music.’’ Under the title of ‘‘Music 
in Our Own Time” there are chap- 
ters on music of the Orient and 
elsewhere outside of America. 
Then several composers give their 
views on modern music— Percy 
Grainger, Douglas Stuart Moore, 
Rudolf Ganz, Philip James and 
Louis Gruenberg. An extremely in- 
forming account is given by O. B. 
Hanson, technical director of the 
N. B. C., of the various complicated 
processes by which music is con- 
veyed over the radio from the per- 
former to the ear of the listener. 
Part III is devoted to an outline of 
musical history to 1900 and to a se- 
ries of biographical sketches of 
composers, where, quite naturally, 





the Diisseldorf school to Paris with 
its freer modern atmosphere. Even 
ten years earlier, when Munch had 
his first showing in Christiania 
(Oslo), a contemporary exhibitor 
was none other than the radical 
Pay} Gauguin of the days before 
he was internationally famous. 


"| "picktian and catty Seiastion i 
Eighties and early Nineties in 
Berlin and Paris and other 
Continental cities are rich in allu- 


souls susceptible to alien influences, 
but it is first when Munch returns 
to Norway that his own creative 
originality becomes resistive and 
continuously dominant. 


Here Jens Thiis, the critic himself, 
becomes a creator through the pro- 
found insight he has of the vision 
of Edvard Munch, friend and life- 
time companion. 


Munch's work in color or black and 
white. 
ees 
second Munch biography is 
Poia Gauguin, son of Paul 
whose affiliations 


sible, likable, understandable, 
“One can try to understand Munch, 
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A Gentleman: of: a Noble School 


In the Vienna of the Days Before the War or on a Polar Expedition, 
Count Wilczek Was Always the Patrician 


GENTLEMAN OF VIENNA. By 
Count Wileze' Reminiscences 


beth Countess Kinsky, and 
Translated by <A. J. t 
With Frontispiece and 


Three Illustrations. 348 pp. 
tad York: Reynal & Hitchoock. 


By WALTER LITTLEFIELD © 





Visit to the Emperor Wilhelm 


plied, for the mutation of what is 
orally subjective to what is read- 
ably objective is a difficult literary 
feat. 


courts when they could lure him 
away from scientific, athletic 
and artistic its. The frontie- 


ing empha- 
sized by Alfred Johannes Ressé- 
guier in a sketch. 





in Bohemia, .where one of them, 





Il at ‘Hochkonigesburg (1907). 


ers. The reason is obvious: his 
hearers had background and fam- 
ily data whith his readers can 
hardly, except in rare cases, pos- 
sess. Intelligent footnotes would 





But/let us hear what the Count’s 
daughter, who prepared the book 
for publication, has to say in ex- 


tenuation: 

' These were not 
intended for , but were 
written solely for his grand- 
children. * * * At their insistence 


: 


é 


Hi 


upset, for he spoke to me almost 


“How te ee ee 
a the Em- 
press? you realize that 


not 
an accident it very 
have happened which 
sequences would have been in- 
calculable?” 


lagged, 


case of legerdemain, but who was 
clever enough to perform it?’’ Na- 
Poleon said with a smile: “I have 





acquired a few talents during my 





The Story 


THE SECRET OF THE LITTLE 
FLOWER. By Henri Gheon. 
243 pp. New York: Sheed 4 
Ward, Inc. $1.75. 


years ago a girl was can- 

onized in France who had 
died in a small Norman con- 
vent a few years earlier. So strong 
was the influence exerted by her 
life and personality that the or- 


tion were set aside in her case, and 
the ceremony was carried out 25 
years after her death. 

It is this girl whose story is told 
by Henri Ghéon in ‘The Secret of 
the Little Flower.’ The author was 
at first prejudiced; he says, against 
her by the excessive sentimentality 
with which her life has been treated 
by many of her devotees. Later he 
came to feel that “‘the tinseled and 

manifestations of devotion 


hers.”’ “the equal in 
warmth and energy, if not in poetic 
genius, of that which made another 
Teresa the glory of Spain: its su- 
perior, if superior be the word, in 
firmness, even hardness.”’ 

Teresa Martin was born in Alen- 
con in 1878: The author gives a 
charming description of the town, 
dominated by the lace-making in- 





of a Modern St. Teresa 


dustry through which it lives and 
of the house, Teresa’s birthplace, 
with its French windows, its iron 


the Carmelite order, Teresa resolved 
to take the same step, and her de- 
termination carried her through all 
obstacles. A special dispensation 





her companions; for human beings, 


i 
Hf 
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cf 


of the world to her con- 

vent at Liseux, which today is one 

of the leading miracie-working 
shrines of modern times. 

Awnrra Morrert. 
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“Dictators Are Not Immortal” 


Lindsay Rogers Thinks That No Workable Substitute for Representative 


CRISIS GOVERNMENT. By Lind- 
say Rogers. Social Action Books. 
166 pp. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc. $1.75. 

By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


S far back as 1926, when 
the Poincaré government of 
national union was formed 
in France, Professor Rogers 

used the phrase “crisis govern- 
ment” to describe “the arrange- 
ment under which the French Par- 
liament had temporarily abdicated 
its ubiquitous administrative and 
legislative supremacy.” Five years 
later, contemplating the troubled 
state of Europe during a Summer 
in Hungary, the phrase suggested 
to him the title of a book, and af- 
ter lecturing about the matter at 
the University of Virginia and 
working with a crisis at first hand 
as deputy administrator under the 
NRA at Washington, he decided to 
snapshot the general subject not- 
withstanding that it was still in 
flight. The result is a book which, 
built upon a substantial foundation 
of recent history, offers some in- 
forming observations on how the 
world has come to its present pass, 
levels a devastating criticism at the 
claims of dictatorship, commends 
the New Deal enough to imply that 
something really beneficent is ‘‘on 
the way” and glances at the future 
under the camouflage of concluding 
generalizations. : 

But for the World War, Professor 
Rogers points out, ‘‘crisis govern- 
ment would not be the phenomenon 
that it now is; for in 1914 govern- 
ments everywhere were becoming 
more, not less, representative, more 
popular and less intolerant.’ Out 
of the rapid succession of crises 
through which the world, for 
twenty years, has been passing 
there have come “a tremendous 
literature of revolt and of dissent, 
much of which attacks the demo- 
cratic principle and this from quar- 
ters which have hitherto been sym- 
pathetic,” the spread of fascism in 
Europe, the decline of the League 
of Nations, and the grant to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of powers ‘‘consid- 
erably in excess of those which 
Congress allowed President Wilson 
to exercise.’’ 

It is possible, Professor Rogers 
thinks, that democratic govern- 
ment, ‘‘a plant of recent growth,”’ 
may have ‘‘grown too quickly,’’ out- 
stripping the popular education and 
easy communication upon which its 
successful operation depended. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ‘‘truly representative insti- 
tutions’’ were found only in Eng- 
land and America, and of the five 
republics in Europe in 1914 only 
two, France and Switzerland, were 
of ‘‘major importance.’’ The World 
War gave democracy ‘‘a great al- 
though transient victory,’’ but when 
it ended there were seven new 
States in Europe, twenty-seven in- 
stead of thirteen kinds of money, 
and 11,000 kilometers of new fron- 
tiers ready for customs barriers. 
Old political and economic relation- 
ships had been destroyed, govern- 
ments which previously had con- 
cerned themselves almost exclusive- 
ly with politics, and new govern- 
ments with hardly any experience 
of representative institutions, were 
“forced to enter the economic 
sphere,’’ and constitutional and 
representative government broke 
down before irreconcilable party 
differences. . 

Looking at the dictatorships 
which have appeared so widely ‘in 
Europe, Professor Rogers is chary 
about explaining them by appeal to 
genera] causes. France, he reminds 
us, saw its Parliament lose ‘‘moral 
authority” without incurring ‘any 
real possibility of a dictatorship,” 
Lioyd George effected great and 
rapid changes in the British Con- 
stitution ‘‘but normal parliamen- 
tary government was speedily re- 
turned to,’’ the new State of Poland 








Government Has Yet Been Found 





“get up and then ignored its repre- 
sentative institutions,’’ while in an- 
other new State, Czechoslovakia, 
“democratic institutions functioned 
fairly well." Nor are the argu- 
ments of the ‘‘authoritarians,”’ as 
Professor Rogers calls them, en- 
tirely convincing. 

To the assumption of apologists 
that a dictatorship will be perme- 
nent Professor Rogers replies ‘‘But 
how can it be? Dictators are not 
immortal,’”’ and “‘Mussolini is not 
so good a risk for a life insurance 
company as is a parliamentary 
Prime Minister.’ A ‘conscious 
minority’’ may possibly knéw better 
than an electorate or its represen- 
tatives what.is best for a country, 
but the minority actually in con- 
trol in a country is another matter; 
there may be suppressed minorities 
‘‘with much more intelligent pro- 

and greater executive abil- 
ity;’’ while to say that the mass of 
people desire a dictatorship to con- 
tinue is to ignore ‘‘a fundamental 
premise of the principle of dictator- 


ship,” namely, ‘that the people 
cannot know what is good for 
them.” 


Professor Rogers finds many ob- 
jections to dictatorship. A dictator 
has to have applause ‘‘at regular 
intervals,’’ and he is likely to seek 
it by waving the flag in the face 
of other nations. It is not certain 
that Italy is today ‘“‘immeasurably”’ 
better off than it would have been 
if it had retained parliamentary 
government; the post-war problems 
of France were quite as acute as 
those of Italy, yet France ‘‘muddled 
through.’’ It will not do to stress 
industrial peace until we know how 
industria] strife has been avoided 
or dealt with, and regimentation is 
not only ‘‘not an unmixed blessing,”’ 
but ‘under a dictatorial govern- 
ment’’ it ‘‘may be compared not 
unfairly with a prison régime.” 

Weighing the evidence and the 
arguments, Professor Rogers con- 
cludes that dictatorship is a tem- 


porary phenomenon. ‘The plain 
fact,’’ he declares, “is that no 
workable better substitute for 


representative institutions has as 
yet been found.’’ This is not to say 
that the parliamentary system is a 
finality. Not only must new forms 





of representative institutions evolve, 
but “they seem to be evolving now 
in rather crude crisis form’’ in 
Cabinet dictatorships for certain 
purposes in Europe and Presiden- 
tial dictatorship at Washington. 

The problem of adjusting demo- 
cratic methods to post-war situa- 
tions in Europe, as examined his- 
torically at considerable length by 
Professor Rogers, has undoubtedly 
bristied with difficulties. The va- 
riety and complexity of public busi- 
ness have changed the character of 
legislatures by devolving more and 
more power upon Ministers, Cabi- 
nets and permanent bureaucratic 
staffs, but “the possibility of de- 
mocracies being sufficiently effi- 
cient in crises’’ has nevertheless 
been demonstrated. ‘‘Resort to a 
dictatorship which restricts criti- 
cism is simply not necessary.”’ 

In an “‘Exeursus on the Art of 
Statesmanship’’ Professor Rogers 
sets down a variety of observations 
on politics more or less directly ap- 
plicable to conditions of crisis gov- 
ernment. A public man, he urges, 
cannot always be logical and ‘‘com- 
promises with conscience have to 
be frequent.’’ More nonsense has 
been talked in public since the war 
“than during any similar number 
of previous years in the history of 
the world,’’ and “‘the nonsense has 
been known to be nonsense by the 
politicians at the time they uttered 
it,’ but Professor Rogers finds a 
“hopeful sign’’ in the fact that 
“‘some of the principal statesmen of 
the world,’’ among them Mussolini 
and Roosevelt, ‘‘have almost com- 
pletely stopped talking nonsense in 
public. They talk as much sense 
as they dare to talk, and the rest 
of the time they are silent.’”” The 
expert is seen filling an increas- 
ingly important part in govern- 
ment, but while Professor Rogers 
does not reject national planning, 
he doubts if men are as yet suffi- 
ciently educated to ‘‘consent to the 
restrictions and direction that even 
a mildly coordinated program would 
require.” . 

Much of the transformation which 
has occurred in this country since 
the Hoover administration is as- 
cribed by Professor Rogers to the 
possession by President Roosevelt 
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of ‘“‘a greater knowledge of political 
psychology than any other states- 
man of whom I have seen any pub- 
lic record,” and in addition to his 
“unwillingness to formulate any 
rigid doctrine.’’ Internationally, 
however, ‘‘there has been not only 
no dictator, but not even a consti- 
tutional executive.’ Conferences 
have multiplied ‘‘because of an in- 
sistent public demand that the poli- 
ticians show some activity,” but 
“political inventiveness’’ has been 
sluggish, preliminary understand- 
ings have received too little atten- 
tion, and polici d in ad- 
vance cannot be modified without 
exposing statesmen to the charge of 
inconsistency. ‘‘It would be a more 
manageable world,’’ Professor Rog- 
ers observes, “if only there were 
no foreigners in it.’’ 

Professor Rogers, on the whale, 
is hopeful of the New Deal, but he 
is far from offering it a thick-and- 
thin defense. ‘Without a dictator- 
ship,’’ he writes, ‘‘we have more of 
a totalitarian State than can be 
found anywhere save Russia,”’ but 
we have “‘not abandoned egalitarian 















Rogers. 
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and libertarian ideals’ and “if we 
so choose we can without violence 
limit its range.’"” The ‘“‘one dis- 
sonant factor which is not yet as 
audible as it later_will be’’ is the 
expectation that capitalists will 
“act as if they were not capitalists” 
and voluntarily “limit their profits 
for the general good.”” As long as 
popular assent is given, the new 
policies may go on, but there is an 
“electoral mobility’’ that is ‘‘omi- 
nous as well as encouraging.” 

One gathers that Professor Rog- 
ers does not expect private owner- 
ship and control to be supplanted 
by government, but rather that 
government .control will be gradu- 
ally increased, public ownership “‘in 
special cases’ extended and the 
evils of bureaucratic administration 
avoided. The conclusions seem cau- 
tious and reasonably safe, but most 
readers will wish that Professor 
Rogers had given to the facts of 
the New Deal the same measure of 
analysis and criticism which he ac- 
cords to other aspects of the crisis 
period. 





A Woman’s Adventurous 


A CHILD WENT FORTH. By 
Helen MacKnight Doyle, M. D. 
364 pp. New: York: Gotham 
House. $3. 


CCASIONALLY a book comes 
along that is written with a 
wholesome simplicity and hu- 
manness that is heart-warm- 

ing. “A Child Went Forth,” the 
autobiography of Dr. Helen Mac- 
Knight, is such a book. Wisdom 
it has, and understanding and salti- 
ness of the kind that grows out of 
individual experiences and strug- 
gles and conquests. Passing defeats 
there are, too, but they leave no 
dregs of bitterness or cynicism. Dr. 
MacKnight emerges from her pages 
as a fine, sturdy individual who can 
be trusted to prescribe something 
more than drugs. 

But there is something more in 
this book.than the story of a wo- 
man. It is the saga of an epoch 
in American history, one that in- 
creasingly few people can relate at 
first hand. In many respects it has 
the same quality and the same pic- 
neering of Herbert 
Quick's ‘‘Vandemark’s Folly.’’ Its 
canvas is larger, taking in a trek 
from New York to California, but 
it is invested with the same high 
spirit of human adventure that 
looked hopefully to the West for 
the fulfillment of the promise of 
life. 
Dr. MacKnight has for many years 
been a leading physician in Califor- 
nia. In an interesting foreword 
Mary Austin tells of her place in 








the hearts and the lives of the peo- 
ple who come to her for ills of 
every sort. Way back in 1878, how- 
ever, Dr. MacKnight had neither 
the knowledge nor the vision to see 
what the years held for her. She 
was an exceedingly plump little girl 
who, without fully understanding 
what was happening to her, 
watched her father leave for the 
gold fields of Bodie. Her mother 
and she were left behind to live 
with her grandmother on a farm 
in New -York. 

The tale of those years, impreg- 
nated with a natural feeling for the 
soil, for the power to recapture the 
atmosphere of woodlands tying in 
the sunlight, of an orchard in 
bloom, of the warm friendliness of 
a country kitchen and the inex- 
pressible delight of frosted windows 
in‘ Winter, is full of human stuff 
and human suffering. The story of 
hopeless waiting on the part of the 
child’s mother must have been re- 
peated a thousand times over and 
over by other wives and mothers 
whose men went out, high-hearted 
and eager, to seek the riches that 
so often eluded them. In this in- 
stance hopelessness gave way to de- 
spair and the child’s mother sought 
relief from the blackness of life in 
‘a factory through the pathway fur- 
nished by an overdose of laudanum. 

It was not until several years 
later that the child rejoined her 
father. Meanwhile friends: of her 
mother had taken her with them to 
a homestead in Dakota. The days 


cd 





of the covered wagons were barely 
over. Railroads were sending out 
their encompassing arms all over 
the land and the pioneers of the 
Eighties traveled in what they con- 
sidered high comfort and great 
speed. 

‘“‘How many people nowadays re- 
member the tourist sleeping cars, 
the poor man’s de luxe method of 
travel?” writes Dr. MacKnight. 
“They had cane-covered seats that 
were made down into beds at night. 
There was a cooking stove at one 
end of the car, where the women 
could heat milk for the babies, boil 
water for tea or coffee and cook 
lighter food. Every one brought a 
great lunch along, enough to last 
till the end of their journey.”’ 

Journey’s end almost invariably 
meant the beginning of a long 
struggle to build home, to cultivate 
the land, to set up the social sign- 
posts of a civilization that had some 
kinship with the homes that had 
been left behind. Later on in the 
book, when-she gets to California, 
Dr. MacKnight quotes an old pros- 
pector on the deep nostalgia for the 
East that embittered the lives of 
many of the women who had ac- 
companied their men in those days. 

“There’s nothing more forlorn,” 
he says, ‘‘than a woman in a minin’ 





Life in the West and East 


for the Down East frame houses an’ 
Picket -fences that get in their 
way.” 

Artlessly and naturally, Dr. Mac- 
Knight weaves the personal narra- 
tive into the national epic. The 
story of the Comstock lode, the de- 
scription of a prairie fire, the life 
of the mining towns, the growth of 
homesteads and ranches, the raw- 
ness and bareness of existence and 
the efforts of the new rich to create 
a society that could vie with the 
effete East, the prejudice against 
‘women in professional life and its 
bearing on her own career are all 
etched with splendid strength. Dr. 
MacKnight studied medicine at To- 
land Hall in San Francisco, an in- 
stitution founded by a man who 
came to make his fortune in gold 
and found it in practicing medicine. 
Conditions had changed by the 
time Dr. MacKnight began to prac- 
tice, but not to an extent where 
danger and adventure and surprise 
were eliminated. Traveling 100 
miles by train and buggy to see a 
patient was no unusual feat for 
her. Ranchers, Mexicans, Span- 
fards, Italians, humankind of every 
species and stratum, passed before 
her in a constant stream and, ac 
cording to’ Mary Austin, Dr. Nellie 
never failed them. One closes this 
book with a sense of regret that it 
is finished. A glorious pageant of 
national history is unveiled by one 
who marched with the beat of 
change. Ross C. Fat. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
a genius, one thinks, ought to at- 


de Chambrun, but the. .result—as a 
novel, at least—falls considerably 
short of success. Shakespeare is 
endowed here with the external at- 
tributes of genius, which it is easy 
to imagine hé must have had—with 
wit and imagination, with a buoy- 
ant ambition, with enormous vital 
energy, with a passionate thirst for 
knowledge and interest in the world 
around him. Indeed, the credulity 
of even the most idolatrous lover 
of Shakespeare will be strained by 
the scene in which he is shown 
during the course of a conversation 
with Southampton extemporizing 
one of those sonnets urging the 
young Earl to marry. 

In spite of the richness of these 
endowments, however, he does not 
emerge as a convincing or intelli- 
gible character. Perhaps the legend 
of has become s0 over- 
grown that it would be impossible 
to create a character that would 
strike us as convincing when la- 
beled with Shakespeare's name. 
Nevertheless, the lovesick boy woo- 
ing Anne Hathaway in the woods 
at Temple Grafton, the fond father 
boring Southampton with the deeds 
of his young son, Hamnet, the man 
tormented by love of his ‘Dark 
Lady,” the wife of an Oxford inn- 
keeper, the aging squire of Strat- 
ford going out for a last drink with 
his friends, Jonson and Drayton, is 
plausible enough as far as the facts 
go, but not inwardly convincing. 
“The narrative of ‘‘Two Loves I 
Have’’ has been presented as the 
work of one John Lacy, an actor in 
Shakespeare’s company, to whose 
acquaintance with the details of the 
poet’s life John Aubrey makes ref- 
erence. As far as. conjectures go, 
the Countess de Chambrun has haz- 
arded some uncommonly interest- 
ing guesses with which to fill in 


the gaps in our knowledge of 
Shakespeare's life. She gives weight 
to William D’Avenant’s assertion 
that he was Shakespeare’s natural 
son, by identifying his mother as 
the Dark Lady of the sonnets. She 
provides the missing interest in 
and. .concern with contemporary 
politics, and explains the flight to 
London by involving Shakespeare 
in the Catholic persecutions. 

While it. can hardly be recom- 
mended as an entertaining work of 
fiction, for these guesses and sun- 
dry others, and for the patient re- 


I Have” may prove interesting to 
the student of Shakespeare’s life. 


Tough Ranchers 


FLEMING’S FOLLY. By Law- 
rence A. Keating. 256 pp. New 
York: Edward J. Clode, Inc. $2. 

HEN Uncle Sam’s agent sent 
word to the cow town of 
Rawhide, Texas, that the 
ranchers must stop grazing the 
foothill ranges, which were about 
wiped clean, young Link Fleming 
thought that the time had come to 
put into effect his great dream of 
bringing water to the arid land. 

And Helen Hamilton believed in 

the plan and in Link. But the 

rough ranchers, hidebound in 
prejudice, only jeered at ‘Fiem- 
ing’s Folly.” They were led by 

Roper Kilgo, boss of Rawhide and 

the surrounding ranges, a fearless 

and ruthless enemy, determined to 
go to any lengths, even’ murder, to 
defeat Link. More yet 
was his hireling killer Jackpot Mell, 
who had killed seven men and had 
never been beaten to the draw. 

Also there was Helen's young 

brother Buzz Hamilton, weak, truc- 

ulent and completely dominated by 

Kilgo. Nevertheless, Link and 

Helen formed a valiant partnership 

and proceeded to build a dam 

across Silver Creek. 





How they triumphed over the un- 


derhand schemes and open violence 
of their enemies makes up a typical 
Lawrence Keating thriller—a wild, 
wild Western tale filled with flying 
bullets, highway robberies, sabo- 
tage, treachery, and an attempt at 
lynching; replete, too, with utterly 
improbable (not to say impossible) 
situations, incidents and happen- 
ings. But what of that? For the 
rapid reader in quest of excite- 
ment the excitement is here. 


Village Gossip 


PARTY WIRE. By Bruce Man- 
New York: Live- 


OCKRIDGE is one of those 

small towns where every 

home is on a party wire and 
where listening in on the telephone 
is the favorite indoor sport. And 
while the women visit and exchange 
gossip over the phone, the men 
foregather at Tracy’s General Store 
to chew over the doings and goings- 
on of the countryside. 

There are only two eligible young 
men in town until the arrival of 
Matthew Putnam, but there are sev- 
eral willing young women. Mat- 
thew finds the girls too kittenish, 
foreseeing the day when they will 
become cattish. But Marge Oliver 
is different. Her father is a ne’er- 
do-well, the village agnostic, but a 
lovable and tolerant soul. When 
Matthew chooses old man Oliver as 
a friend and starts taking Marge 
out, the town is all agog and many 
hopes are wrecked. Moreover, Burt 
West, the town Don Juan, a great 
“card” with a screaming line, feels 
pretty sore, too. He has had his 
eye on Marge for some time and 
when he attempts to kiss her she 
bashes him over the head with a 
basket of ferns. The “card” swears 
vengeance. : 

The Putnam Dairy is the big in- 
dustry of the town and Matthew 
the richest man for miles around. 








Nazi Germany 


IN A NAZI GARDEN. By Lona 
Mosk. 252 pp. New York: The 
Vanguard Press. $2. 

} garden in question is two 
hours by train from Berlin. 
The owner, Herr and Frau 

Schroeder, of pure ‘‘Aryan’’ Ger- 

man stock, supplement a falling in- 

come by taking as boarders an ap- 
parently married couple, the man, 

a lawyer, being also 100 per cent 

“Aryan” German, his supposed 

wife an American Jewess who had 

gone to Berlin to gather journal- 
istic. material for a Cincinnati 
newspaper. Frau Schroeder, a de- 
voted admirer of Hitler and of the 
Herr Doktor Goebbels long before 
the former became Chancellor, has 
no idea that she is housing a mem- 
ber of a race which she never 
ceases to vilify; nor does she 
dream that her exceedingly capable 
gardener is a Communist. The 

Schroeders are delighted to lend 

their garden to young storm troop- 

ers who, on Sundays, nail a red 
heart target on an acacia tree and 
enjoy themselves potting at. imag- 
inary Jews. 

All this takes place during the 

Bruening administration and later, 





For years he has been away on 


when von Papen, to Frau Schroeder's 


pression.’’ Their business difficul- 
ties were, in short, so they claimed, 
due solely to this hated people. 


siderably mangled’’; neither, on the 
other hand, are we stirred with the 
faintest sympathy for the German 
hausfrau whose holiest feelings have 
been desecrated. 

The story of ‘In a Nazi Garden” 
is, in fact, a clear, if much too sim- 
plified, exposition of a difficult and 





(Continued on Page 17) 





Louis Golding’s Rich New Novel of 


FIVE SILVER DAUGHTERS. By 
Louis . 513 pp. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


NE discovers the note ‘‘No- 
vember, 1932—May, 1933” on 
the last page of Louis Gold- 
ing’s new novel with aston- 

ishment that in a bare six months 
he could put together a book so full 
and rich, so well seasoned and mel- 
low, so crowded with countless epi- 
sodes and thronged with intensely 
human characters, so rounded and 
unhasty and wise. A review can bare- 
ly skim the surface of its content, for 
it does not merely occupy its 500 
closely printed pages: it lives in 
them, straining into every para- 
graphic corner and threatening to 
overflow into the actual world of 
space and time. It is a novel in the 
classic tradition, and it offers the 
satisfactions of that tradition. 
Indeed, Golding points out that, 
unlike so many of our novelists, he 
would be neither economist, lawyer 
nor sociologist. He says that he is 
a student of human character and 
motive, which must be studied in 
individuals, not in masses or classes 
of society. Though he is a just and 
impartial observer of conduct, his 
justice never obscures his compas- 
sion. That is why his characters 
are actually mortal and real. Fi- 
nally, he is a born story-teller—a 





decaying capitalism. It contains 
the story of Sam Silver, a good 
workman who choked on the 
wealth thrust upon him. And it 
contains the story of Graf Oskar 
von Straupitz-Kalmin, a Junker 
born and bred, whose cruel and use- 
less way of life was being made 
tragically impossible for him—until | 
he found a support, sometimes 
called moral, in the beginnings of 
the Nazi movement. 
These are the important themes, 
though they combine and multiply 
into a thousand sub-plots, and 
though nominally this book belongs 
to the five daughters of Sam Silver. 
Golding begins by giving the girls 





equal consideration, but it is the 
men they marry and who 
set off the contrasts in 
their characters who final- 
ly carry away the book. In 
the kitchen of the Silver 
household on Oleander 
Street, in the Jewish sec- 
tion of a factory town, on» 
Saturday nights and some- 
times during the week, the 
loca] ‘‘anarchists’’ and the 
young men who were fond 
enough of the five giris to 
call themselves anarchists 
for an evening, used to con- 
gregate. That was before 
the war. They drank end- 
less cups of tea in the Rus- 
sian way, read tracts and 
poetry, and argued a harm- 
less philosophy. Sam Sil- 
ver himself worked in Hor- 
owitz’s improvised water- 
proof garment factory, un- 
til luck in a lottery and the 
old man’s desire to die in 
Palestine found him in pos- 
session of the business. The 
happy ‘anarchist’ eve- 
nings ended when Sam be- 
came an employer, but not 
before the daughters had 
begun to marry the guests. 


penter, who with the help 
of Silver’s mil- 


lions climbed to power in the fur- 
niture trade. Then Suzan went off 
with Polednik. He was the only 
true radical in the Silver kitchen, 
and his radicalism had been born 
out of a searing experience with the 
Czar’s secret police, the Okhrana. 
On his returns from occasional mys- 
terious missions, Suzan would help 
him write letters in invisible ink on 
very thin paper. It was the war 
and the treason of the Socialists 
that sent Polednik and Suzan to 
join Lenin in Geneva. There is no 
word other than tremendous for the 
chapter ‘“‘Red Banners at Night,”’ 
which tells of the Poledniks’ jour- 
ney with Lenin and a few intimates 





through war-torn Germany toward 





a Vital European Family 


a waiting Russia. The February, 
July and October days are sketched 
in with an epic touch, until we find 
Soviet Russia established, and 
Polednik a ‘‘Comrade Commissar’”’ 
bringing forth miracles of labor 
from his emaciated and weary body 
in the defende of his country 
against ‘Denikin. ; 

Sarah, the third daughter, ‘mar- 
ried Smirnof. Smirnof became an 
Okhrana agent to avenge the death 
of his parents. In the course of his 
scurrilous duties he had brought 
about the tragedy of Polednik’s 
early life. But it is not until Sijver, 
out of compassion for the wreck 
that the Okhrana had left, made 


Smirnof his bookkeeper, that the |' 
Polednik 


really emerged. Smirnof 
from his high stool is able 
to push Silver, through the 
opportunity of the war, to 


tions. 

Elsie, the fourth daugh- 
ter, went on the variety 
stage at an early age, en- 
tertained at canteens in 
France during the war, 
and then married the hand- 
somest and one of the rich- 
est men in England. But 
she left him when he cried 
in a dentist’s offic in Nice, 
and went to inflation-rav- 
aged Germany. Ironically 
enough, it was her Jewish 
body that the Jew-hating 
Graf Oskar loved, and her 
Jewish money that saved 


that his life, too, had been wrecked 
by Polednick. Smirnof and Oskar 
met in Berlin through. Elsie when 
marks were eight billion to the dol- 
lar, and hit it off immediately. 
not so well that the long arm. of 


collapsed. 
father’s fortune almost unimpaired; 


him pay the stockholders of his pub- 
lic - corporation out of his own 
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FUN EN ROUTE. The Bon Voy- 
age Book, including Fun on 
Deck, Fun on Wheels, Fun on 
Wings and Fun, Fun, Wherever 
You Are. Edited by Clay Mor- 
gan. Illustrated. 255 pp. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $2. 

his introduction Clay Morgan 
says that he presents his book 
‘‘with, of course, a deep bow to 
Frank Scully and his ‘Fun in 

Bed’ books,’’ which is quite the 
right thing for him to do. For he 
has followed rather closely the apt 
and amusing pattern and method of 
those volumes and produced another 
similar to them in form and appear- 
ance and contents, although the 
last, of course, are of different 
character but as efficiently adapted 
to their own purpose. Calling at- 
tention in his introduction to the 
historical fact that ‘“‘the first going- 
away present was the apple forced 
on Eve by the Serpent,’’ Mr. Mor- 
gan explains that ‘‘ever since that 
remote day Bon Voyage gifts have 
run to fruit,’’ and so he has endeav- 
ored here to provide something dif- 
ferent and something new. 

There are four main divisions, the 
first and much the longest contain- 
ing those articles, poems, tales, an- 
ecdotes that Mr. Morgan has 
thought most suitable for ship trav- 
elers, shorter sections similarly 
providing entertainment for travel- 
ers by train, auto or bus and by 
airplane and a final miscellaneous 
collection of entertaining things to 
be done by travelers of any sort 
anywhere. 

There are fifty or more articles, 
poems and other literary forms by 
as many authors, reprinted from 
magazines or books, The New 
Yorker being especially well repre- 
sented among their sources. Among 





Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 





Aldous Huxley, Dr. Walter Trap- 
rock, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Her- 
bert Adams Gibbons, Frank Sulli- 
van, Arthur Guiterman, Stella Ben- 
son, Irvin 3. Cobb, Clara E. Laugh- 
lin and Rube Goldberg. 

In the last section Jerome S. 
Meyer leads off with a tryout in 
“Concentration Whoopee’ that 
bristles with fiendish snares to trip 
the unwary, and there are brain 
twisters in anagrams, scrambled 
letters, quotation spotting, cross- 
word puzzles, acrostics, bridge prob- 
lems, mathematical problems and 
other varieties, with the answers 
to all of them at the end of the 
section. 

The many illustrations are char- 
acteristically modern and are by 
such well-known artists as Peter 
Arno, I. Klein, Hy Gage, George 
Shellhase, Richard Decker, Barbara 
Shermund, Leonard Dove and 
others. 


Lives of Midgets 


IT’S ASMALL WORLD. All About 
Midgets. By Walter Bodin and 


Burnet Hershey. Illustrated. 
312 pp. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc. $3. 


S is, indeed, the midget’s 
complete book. The authors 
have studied all phases of the 

midget world—physiological, psy- 
chological, social, economic, his- 
toric—and have put it all down quite 
frankly, together with many dra- 
matic stories from. midget lives and 
now and then a page or two more 





the authors are Robert Benchley, 


or less fictional in character to 





A History © 


THE HISTORY OF BUDDHIST 
THOUGHT. By Edward J. 
Thomas. Four plates. The His- 
tory of Civilization Series. 314 
pp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$5. 


R. THOMAS, whose “‘Life of 

Buddha as Legend and His- 

tory” has already appeared in 
this series, offers in the present 
volume a_ treatise on Buddhist 
teachings that is the last word in 
completeness and exhaustive re- 
search. Among a number of topics 
it discusses comparison of texts and 
source material, early teachings 
and background of Buddhist 
thought, development of schools, 
popular Bodhisattva doctrine and 
the relation of Buddhism to modern 
Philosophy. In the appendices are 
to be found articles on the Buddhist 
Scriptures and the so-called ‘‘Eigh- 
teen Schools.” A fully annotated 
bibliography provides a working 
guide to canonical sources as well 
as to modern studies of Buddhism. 
Condensed in this scholarly survey 
are outlined almost all of the es- 
sential known facts in the history 
of Buddhism in ancient times. 

Buddhism started out as a mon- 
achistic and ascetic institution, the 
adherents of which were mendicant 
friars who had ‘‘gone forth from a 
house to a houseless state.”’ Early 
doctrines have to be reconstructed 
by inference, since the first chron- 
icles were not written, but handed 
down by word of mouth. Buddhism 
had already divided into sects be- 
fore the actual keeping of records 
commenced, and in consequence 
there is evident a certain amount 
of apparent divergence in canon. 
Chronological sequence inevitably 
presents itself as a series of formi- 
dable hurdles to the historian at- 
tempting to arrange the past in 
terms intelligible to the present, 
but thanks to tireless editors of 
Buddhist texts, and the labors of 
such eminent scholars as Sylvain 
Lévi in Paris, Professor Oldenburg 
of Leningrad—to name only two—as 
well as a number of contemporary 
Japanese students, the development 
of thought in Buddhist doctrine is 
slowly being traced. 

Proper place is now accorded, for 
instance, to those latter-day schools 
of thought which appeared after 
the first century. ‘‘Mahayana,”’ the 





f- Buddhism 


Great Vehicle, ‘‘the career of the 
Bodhisattva devoting himself to the 
salvation of all,”’ marked an ad- 
vance in philosophical thought. 

What were the teachings of 
Buddhism which gave it its tre- 
mendous hold over multitudes of 
cultivated persons in the ancient 
world and still enables it today to 
number some 470,000,000 followers 
in the Far East alone? Its success, 
says Dr. Thomas, was partially due 
to the fact that it offered a work- 
ing system and a rule of life to the 
man sensitive to the nobility of the 
ascetic life. Its goal was Nirvana. 
“The positive doctrines of the 
teaching,’’ he expldins, ‘‘are called 
the four Noble Truths: (1) The 
truth that suffering exists; (2) the 
truth that suffering has a cause 
which is ‘thirst’ (tanhd), or crav- 
ing fer existence; (3) the truth that 
this craving can be stopped; (4) 
the truth of the Noble Eightfold 
Path consisting of the eight prac- 
tices of self-training by which the 
Truths may be realized and a 
permanent state of peace attained.’’ 

In a sense, Buddhism was a moral 
protest against an ineluctable ring 
of repeated existences—a doctrine 
of release from transmigration. The 
characteristic system of mental 
training through ‘‘concentration’”’ 
developed by the Buddhists is akin 
to the Brahmin practice of yoga 
“‘yoking’’ which controls the mind 
by fixing it on one subject, and may 
or may not lead to self-hypnotiza- 
tion. 

“But the real greatness of Bud- 
dhist morality is in the truly eth- 
ical character of its teachings,”’ 
Dr. Thomas states. The Buddhist 
monk followed a godly rule: he 
should lead a pure life; he should 
not kill “or by uttering the praises 
of death incite to suici he 
should abandon slanderous speech. 

Dr. Th has included an en- 
lightening chapter on Causation, 
with an exposition of the theory of 
the ‘‘Wheel of Becoming,”’ a sec- 
tion dealing with Spells and Tan- 
tric observances, a discussion of 
Buddha’s evasion of the question 
“Is Nirvana annihilation?” and a 
disconcerting chapter on the doc- 
trine of the Void, for the Let-Lucy- 
Lily quality of which Dr. Thomas 
can scarcely be blamed. 





bring out more interestingly and 
humanly some phase or fact they 
wish to emphasize. 

Perhaps for the general reader 
with curiosity about the subject the 
most interesting parts of the book 
are those that deal with the scien- 
tific side of the theme and explain 
what midgets are and why they 
have miniature human forms. The 
authors tell with satisfactory full- 
ness the story of medical research 
into the causes of midgetism and 
explain that the reasons for the 
condition are to be found in the 
pituitary gland and its secretions, 
the gland in them being incom- 
plete. ‘ 

Most midgets, they say, are born 
of normal parents, are normal at 
birth and for several years there- 
after, but stop growing usually be- 
fore they are 5 years old. They 
frequently bear normal children, 
but sometimes produce midgets. 
The authors think it probable that 
when science has learned more 
about the ductless glands and their 
hormones the conditions that cause 
midgets, giants and dwarfs can be 
controlled and these abnormal 
forms of human beings ‘“‘wi!' go the 
way of the dodo, the dino-* ur and 
the pterodactyl, themselves the vic- 
tims of faulty glands, into ob- 
livion.”’ 

There are chapters describing the 
daily life of midgets, their physio- 
logical -patng from birth through 

hilah Ant , the psy- 
chological yess social aspects of 
their sex life, with many anecdotes 
and brief histories of midget love 
and marriage and interesting ac- 
counts of famous midgets. Delving 
far back into history the authors 
have found a number of men who 
attained prominence and even fame 
in spite of their midget stature. 

The Egyptians elevated the midget 

to godhead, the famous Croesus, 
King of Lydia, was a midget, 
Cicero had a riva) in oratory who 
was a three-foot midget, Attila was 
either a midget or a small dwarf, 
two other great warriors and kings 
were midgets, Wladislaus I, who 
recreated Poland in the fourteenth 
century, and Charles III of Sicily 
and Naples, and other midgets were 
statesmen, artists, ecclesiastics, 
scholars and courtiers. 
There is a chapter about midgets 
who were court favorites and the 
personal stories are told of several 
midgets of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, some of them 
charming romances. Others were 
made famous, like Tom Thumb, by 
public attention. American midgets 
of more recent years and midget 
groups are described. 

In the final section the chief 
points in the book are summarized 
in concise paragraphs, with chap- 
ter references, enabling the reader 
to find quickly and easily any spe- 
cific information he desires. The 
authors have been most industrious 
and painstaking in their wide 
search for material concerning their 
theme and have brought together 
about all the information of all 
sorts upon it that is available any- 
where or any one is likely to desire 
and they have narrated it in inter- 
esting, dignified style. 


The Greek Geographers 


GREEK GHOGRAPHY. By E. H. 
Warmington. 269 pp. The Li- 
of Greek Thought. New 
York: BE. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
$1.90. 
is the eleventh volume in 
that scholarly series, the Li- 
brary of Greek Thought, that 
embodies so much of the best Greek 
scholarship of the present time and 
endeavors to present in English 
translation the most important and 
most typical achievements of Greek 
intellect in a world in which in- 
tellectual workers were few and 
daring pioneers. 
Previous volumes of the series, 
whose general editor is Ernest 
Barker, have dealt with what they 








Berry Drorr. 





criticism, history and the -charac- 
teristics of their social life, civiliza- 
tion and character. All of them 
are by students of high attainment 
in Greek language, life, literature 
and intellectual achievement, this 
latest addition, on Greek geogra- 
phy, being by a member of the 
faculty of the University of London. 

The body of the book is devoted 
to extracts from Greek writers, 
translated by Mr. Warmington, se- 
lected to illlustrate and outline the 
growth of Greek geographic know]l- 
edge and thought from their begin- 
nings until they were submerged in 
the Greco-Roman culture of the 
Roman Empire, an era covering the 
life of Greek civilization. The ear- 
liest writer from whom passages 
are given is Homer and the latest 
is Strabo, except that there are ex- 
tracts from later Greek and Latin 
writers. that record the knowledge 
and ideas of older Greeks. 

In a long introduction Mr. Warm- 
ington surveys in a general way the 
philosophy of the Greeks concern- 
ing the earth, their explorations 
and travels upon its surface by land 
and sea, their geographic literature 
and their cartography. Recounting 
their important limitations and er- 
rors, he says that ‘“‘in spite of all 
drawbacks and shortcomings we 
may justly credit the Greeks and 
the Romans with the discovery of 
an extensive part of the earth, and 
find in the Greeks the creators of 
geography as a science.’” Their 
geographical achievements, he 
points out, lay mostly within the 





bounds of mathematic and topo- 
graphic geography and by far the 
largest proportion of his extracts 
deals with these two phases of geo- 
graphic science. 

But before presenting these in 
the last two sections of the book he 
illustrates by quotations their earli- 
est ideas and beliefs concerning 
cosmology, climatology, geology and 
physical and political geography 
and the dawn among them of sci- 
entific geography. He does not pay 
any attention to their myths and 
fictions about the earth, its parts 
and their origins and their fanciful 
cosmogonies but presents only what 
they really knew and genuinely be- 
lieved about the earth. 


For Better Loafing 
A GUIDE TO CIVILIZED LOAF- 
ING. By H. A. Overstreet. 223 
pp. New York: W. W. Norton 

& Co., Inc. $2. 

ERHAPS this rumor, now re- 
verberating about the world, 
that presently mankind is go- 
ing to have a hitherto undreamed-of 
amount of leisure is somewhat akin 
to the report of Mark Twain's 
death. Many authors seem to be 
persuaded of its truth, however, and 
urgently moved to write books ad- 
vising people how to use that prom- 
ised leisure so as to make life more 
ample, more gracious, more re- 
. The books, it is hardly 
too much to say, are multiplying 
more rapidly than the leisure, more 
rapidly, that is, than any leisure 
not too grim and sinister to make 
possible the following of their ad- 
vice. As far as progress has yet 
advanced, or seems likely to ad- 
vance, those millions who are suf- 
ficiently equipped .mentally and 





(Continued on Page 20) 





THE NEW DEAL IN EUROPE. 
By Emil Lengyel. 312 pp. New 
York: Funk 4 Wagnalls Com 
pany. $2. 

R. LENGYEL’S book is news 
because it is an illuminating 
study of the recent history of 

those European countries where 

change has been taking place most 
swiftly, most significantly. Stalin, 

Hitler and Mussolini rule these 

lands. But in the last analysis they 

are only the labels on the bottles. 

The contents are all new-deal mix- 

tures, and they have certain ulti- 

mate: similarities that Mr. Lengyel 
brings out to compare with our 
own. 

Without much apparent belief in 
any one brand of political salva- 
tion Mr. Lengyel manages to be 
amazingly dispassionate in his ap- 
praisals. You cannot call him an 
admirer of fascism, communism or 
nazism. He is a comparative ana- 
lyst and he puts his findings into 
lively prose. In his brisk surveys 
of the boiling experiments that 
have been going on in Germany, 
Russia and Italy-—-with a sidelong 
look at Sweden’s method and con- 
stant cross-reference to America— 
he disparages as often as he praises. 

His inference that the Austrian 
Socialists had become a ‘cottage 
bourgeoisie,’ no longer so willing to 
risk their lives so readily on the 
barricades was not borne out in the 
heroic battles those same Social- 
ists put up against the Heimwehr 
on the Vienna barricades a few 
weeks ago. But that is the sort of 
a chance any one takes in writing 


is still in full, frantic transit. 
This age of transition creates new 
doubts more than it creates new 
values, Mr. Lengyel shows. 


How small was the number of 
people who before the World War 


ty of eecietgle Somnéationst 
the aims and methods 


of ogy og New Deals are dif- 
ferent, they have many eng he in 





his past were 
pape Aa Fe) As years 


about a transition period while it |- 





European New Deals 


pass by, Communist Russia's 

mentality is approximating that 

of the Western world, denials to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Lengyel cheerfully notes that 
ultimate judgments aren’t possible, 
though they may be dazzlingly 
plausible, today. The fire's still too 
hot. But he thinks it’s safe to pre- 
dict that both these systems are 
destined to provide the world a sys- 
tem for leveling down. He says 
that, although fascism got started 
“as an aristocratic movement, a 
mortal enemy of democracy, it has 
turned out to be a wrecking ma- 
chine of great wealth.’ And the 
longer Mussolini holds the wheel 
“the more he is developing into the 
champion of the little man.” 

Every one may not be able to be- 
lHeve that. It makes the outlook 
seem too rosy. There’s still the 
chance of a few more wars that 
would smash the present European 
set-up .pretty thoroughly. And 
there are ifs and buts implicit 
enough in Mr. Lengyel’s view of 
Russia and the United States with- 
out our adding more. He quotes 
Adolf Berle’s observation, orig- 
inally published in Tus New York 
Tuaes Sunday Magazine—“If, for 
example, we were to adopt the 
Russian system entire, it would 
look a good deal more like the 
Rotary Club or the four railway 
brotherhoods than like the Moscow 
Soviet.”’ And then he goes onto say: — 

One cannot wrong in think- 
ing that the and dynamic 

American 


brought their ideals closer to- 
gether. The oo have learned - 
to worship the machine and ef- 


Backs 
civilization propelled largely by 
fits of explosive sg Mg 2 ner- 
vous breakdowns? knows 
but the two countries will meet 
midway: the one professing com- 
munism and 
ism. and the other one essing 
capitalism and some- 
thing akin to communism. 
Would Dr. Wirt agree? 

C. G. Poors. 
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Mrs. Wharton 


do its work, how tragically, Mrs. 


It is very probable that in no 
other book can one find the social 
difference of three of the world’s 


tiated as in ‘‘A Backward Glance.”’ 
As, for instance, when Mrs. Whar- 
ton observes that 


The whole raison d'étre of the 
French salon is based on the na- 
tional taste for general conversa- 
tion. The two-and-two talks which 
cut up Anglo-Saxon dinners and 
isolate guests at table and in. the 
drawing room would be consid- 
ered not only stupid but ill bred 
in a society where social inter- 


We have not even scratched the 
surface of the varied riches of Mrs, 
Wharton’s pages. If Henry James 


was of all her intimate friends per-| § 


haps the most distinguished, a 
least in the literary world, there 
are hosts of others equally dis- 
tinguished, only less her close 
friends. There is, for one, Mrs. 
Meynell.. There are Ambassadors. 
There was George Meredith, whom, 


however, she met but once. We! j 


have not spoken at any length of 


her travels or of the distinguished | & 


services which Mrs. Wharton ren- 
dered to the Allies during the war. 

’“A Backward Giance’’—in view of 
the book’s authorship, one does not 
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“It has been months 
since anything by an 
=” American writer has 
given me such good 
™ reading as this.” 
ia —Harry Hansen in The 
; New York World-Tele- 
gram. , 





have to comment on the quality of | 5 


composition—is a record which will 
be read and stored away by all who 
wish to view a pageant of a period 
which can never, in the nature of 
things, be revived. Mrs. Wharton 
not only had painted New York as 


none other had done, but she had/ & 
emade that New York wince. No 


slight feat! ‘‘A Backward Glance,” 
a book to be mulled over and en- 
joyed, reveals something of her 
secret. 


John Dos Passos 
(Continued from Page 8) 





under a republic which turned out 
“to be the republic of those who 
work others so that they shan’t 
have to work themselves’’; or the 
injustice and long agony inflicted 
on Sacco. and Vanszetti; or the in- 
aneness of national political con- 
ventions and the fuzzy-headedness 
and servility of the older type of 
Washington politicians. Of course, 
he can't let himself be too much 


the geniality and cheerfulness with 
which this bourgeois Executive car- 
ries on his program—and inci- 
dentally captivates the average 
newspaper man. . 

Mr. Dos Passos, in short, is a rad- 
ical and these sketches are prima- 


tent does not see ft In an objective 
or realistic manner. Neither does 
a fanatical Fascist nor a fanatical 
eng Mae Sut Chat te another stery. 
R. L. Durrvs. 





™ *‘Once again he has is- 
sued a promise that is 
more exciting than 
most of his contempo- 
raries’ achievements.” 
—Time Magazine. 
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A Primer 


for Tomorrow 

by Christian Gauss 

Dean of the College, Princeton University 

What awaits America and Americans in the New Age that 
is dawning? Are we prepared to meet the known risks of 
tomorrow? These and many. other questions of importance 


are considered in this sane and temperate discussion of 
contemporary civilization. $2.50 
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“F, Scott Fitzgerald’s superb new novel is 


’ the story of a young neurologist whose 
promising career is wrecked by his mar- 
riage to a wealthy girl whose physical and 
mental inheritance is a matter for whis- 
pers.”"—Burton Rascoe. 


the new novel by 


» Scorr ErrzGERALD 


author of “This Side of Paradise,” “The Great Gatsby,” etc. 


“Mr. Fitzgerald has not forgotten his 
craftsmanship, his marvelous sense of 
what might be called social climate, his 
sheer writing ability... . . A continually 
and psychologically apt study in the dis- 
integration of a marriage.”"—John Cham- 
berlain in The New York Times. 


Illustrated 

The Saga of the 
Comstock Lode 
Boom Days in Virginia City 

by Dr. George D. Lyman 


euther. of “John Marsh, Pioneer” 


“A fine book, the best one about Washoe 
since ‘Roughing It.’ His book has the music - 
and color of its ers."—Bernard DeVoto in 
The Atlantic Monthly. TUustrated $3.50 
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Tender Is 
the Night 


“A major event in con- 
temporary American 
letters. . .. A profoundly 
moving beautifully 
| written story.” 
-—Cameron Rogers in 
The San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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WEEKLY NEWS OF 


BOOKS 


SECRET SERVICE 
OPERATOR 13 


By Robert W. Chambers. The 
tangled romance of two secret service 
operators--a Northern girl and a 
Southern man--in the Civil War. 
“Very lively, very entertaining 
adventure.” $2.50 


—_—_—_—"—""_—___ 
PAGE MR. POMEROY 


By Elizabeth Jordan. The story 
of a man who tried to help a woman 
in distress and wound up in the 
hands of kidnappers. “A choice 
setting for love and a mystery cleared 


--N. Y. Times. 


THE SILVER RUN 
A Stary of Maize 


By William Heyliger. A unique 
and authentic background is the 


—_—_—__ 
NEW PATTERNS IN 
SEX TEACHING 


By Frances Bruce Strain. A 
thoroughly modern view of the 
normal sex interests of children. 
Written by an authority, it gives a 
definite technique for guidance. 
Parents and teachers will find of 
unique value the answers to over 100 
questions about sex most frequently 
asked by children from infancy to 
adolescence. $2.00 


THE STORY OF 
ENERGY 


By Morton Mott-Smith. An en- 
authoritative volume 
discovered, 


application of 
New World of Science Series. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


THE ETERNAL 
GALILEAN 


By Dr. Fulton J. Sheen. This 


volume tells of the life of Christ not 
only in its earthly but in its eternal 
aspects, and in Dr. Sheen’s memo- 
rable way, reveals the unique lay 


of Christ in world history. 
At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 
“35 West Street, 
New vert 










“Practical meney-preducing 
ideas!” says Vash Young 








Make ideas make you money 


Have you ever taken the boss a big, new, 
mene mehing idea? Have you ever used 
your head to start a business of your own, 
product. make your job 
man with ideae—not 


. how mak 

money for you. ru details on how hun- 
clerks, bookk —as 

well as top executives—have made fortunes 

from simple ideas. 


Read it ten days F REE 


“Turn Your Imestention a * just 


ony Se. Wrets. Ray Giles’ ex- 
perience as sales fo tant for such prod- 
ucts as Mobiloil, — U. Tires. Says 
Bruce Barton, “A mass of fact, anecdote 
and colorful *mformation, of value to all 
sorts of men in business.” jer today: 
Tear out this ad. Write name, address, 
yy Mail to 
E. 33rd 


Harper Brothers, y 

8t., "New. York. If you tet 
tical ideas from it on 10 days ii 
return without obii § 
remit 32:50 in full payment. 
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Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION 

“TriumPH.’’ Frederick Niven. 
(Dutton.) May. 

“THe INDULGENT Huspanpb.”” Co- 
lette. (Farrar 4&4 Rinehart.) 
May. 

“THe ANCEsToR.”’ Elissa Landi. 
(Doubleday, Doran.) June. 


“River Suprems.’’ Alice Tisdale 
Hobart. (Bobbs Merrill.) 
June. 


NON-FICTION 


“Swirt.”” Mario M. Rossi and 
J. M. Hone. (Dutton.) May. 


“AFTERNOON NeicHsors.’’ Ham- 
lin Garland (Macmillan.) 
June. 

“‘Morats aND Rewicion.” Henri 


Bergson. (Henry Holt.) May. 
“COLLECTED Essays AND PAPERS OF 
Rosert Barwces, XVI -XX.” 
(Oxford.) June. 
“Stars Fett oN ALABAMA."” Carl 
Carmer. (Farrar & Rinehart.) 
June. 











ALTER LIPPMANN’S 

“The Method of Free- 

dom’’ will be published 

late in May by Macmillan. 
In this book he is expected to show 
that the essentials of free govern- 
ment are more seriously challenged 
now than at any other time since 
the American Revolution. ‘The is- 
sue is joined,’’ he says, ‘‘and those 
who would be free must have con- 
victions and the courage of their 
convictions.’’ 


Ogden Nash's character who kept 
shouting: ‘‘Operance! Operance! I 
want an ambulator!’’ would under- 
stand Houghton Mifflin’s troubles 
centring about one of their authors. 
Phyllis Bottome is constantly being 
confused with Phyllis Bentley, the 
Yorkshire novelist, and her book, 
“Private Worlds,’’ is constantly be- 
ing referred to by the Cowardly 
title of ‘‘Private Lives."’ 








There are some of the wise South- 
west people sayings in Mary Aus- 
tin’s ‘‘One Smoke Stories’’: ‘A 
hungry stomach makes a _ short 
prayer.’’ ‘“‘After dark all cats are 
leopards.'' ‘‘One Take—this is bet- 
ter than two I-will-gives."" And— 
who saw the idea first?—‘‘A spar- 
row in the bush is better than a 
vulture flying.’’ 


’ Scratch an English schoolmaster 
and you'll find a ‘novelist. The list 
is long. The latest to join the roll 
is Colin Ward, a young Englishman 
who is a house master at a famous 
public school. His contribution to 
the school of what Donald Gordon 
once called ‘‘Whodunit’’ fiction, is 
“House Party Murder.’’ Morrow 
will publish it in June. 








“The Decline of American Capi- 
talism,’’ Lewis Corey’s book on the 
changes and chances of capitalism 
in America from Civil War days to 
this, our age of reason, will appear 
toward the end of August. Covici, 
Friede had planned to issue it in 
April. 


The May issue of The Horn Book 
is a story-telling number in tribute 
to Marie L. Shedlock, a distin- 
guished interperter of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s fairy tales and in 
recognition of the continuing of the 
art of story-telling as presented by 
her in person in the United States 
and Canada between 1900 and 1907 
and between 1915 and 1920. 


Lord David Cecil's introduction to 
“Short Stories by Sir Walter Scott’ 
tains this oblique tribute to Sir 
Walter: ‘“‘The short-story form was 
best for him because it gave least 
scope to his faults.’’ The volume has 
just been issued in the Oxford 
Press’s World’s Classics Series at 
what they point out is the appro- 
priately Scots price of 80 cents. 


Claude Kendall announces for 
publication in June ‘“The Hundredth 
Man” by Cecil Lenoir. Mr. Kendall 
considers Lenoir ‘a modern De 











Quincey”’ b he has written 





his confessions as a drug addict 
‘‘who literally went down ‘into the 
pit’ yet managed to come back."’ 


Fulton Oursler, who has done some 
literary directing in his time, is 
looking for a title to his first novel 
in four years. It isn’t al] written 
yet. When it is—probably next Fall 
—Covici, Friede will publish it. 


Emil Ludwig's ‘‘Nine Etched From 
Life’ is dedicated ‘‘To Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, whose books I 
should like to have written.” Un- 
like Whistler’s celebrated retort to 
Wilde, it is not probable that any 
one will have a chance to record 
that Mr. Van Loon wrote back: 
“*You will, Emil, you will.’’ 





Knopf announces that ‘‘Salah and 
His American” is still in its first 
edition—eight weeks after publica- 
tion. 


Maicolm Muggeridge, former Mos- 
cow correspondent for The Man- 
chester Guardian, has written a 
book called ‘‘Winter Moscow’’ that 
Little, Brown will publish on May 
11.. Mr. Muggeridge evidently didn’t 
have a very easy time in getting 
out the news. ‘Foreign journalists 
are not free agents in Russia,”’ he 
says, ‘“‘but work under the perpet- 
ual threat of losing their visas and 
therefore their jobs. Unless they 
consent (which most of them do) 
to what they know will not be dis- 
pleasing to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat they are subjected to 
continuous persecution.”” Mr. Mug- 
geridge was in Russia eight months. 








Walter P. Pitkin, author of a 
book called ‘‘Life Begins at Forty’’ 
that is not unknown to fame, ap- 
parently believes that life can also 
begin even earlier. Anyway, he now 
has written a book called “‘A Plan 
for Youth: Marching Orders for the 
Lest Generation’’ that Simon & 
Schuster will release on the last day 
of June. 


Add postponements: ‘‘Saints of 
Chaos,’’ announced by William 
Farquhar Payson for last week, has 
been advanced to a later date in 
May—probably toward the end of 
the month. 


Belmont Corn Jr. is writing a life 
of Fanny Davenport. He asks for 
help from any one who has copies 
of her letters or material abou her. 
His address is 235 West Seventy- 
fifth Street, New York City. 











The International Labor Defense 
of New York, 80 East Eleventh 
Street, wants material on the his 
tory of the working-class defense 
movement in the United States, ggr- 
ticularly pamphlets. Louis Colman, 
publicity director, is gathering this 
material. 


John Tasker Howard is writing a 
life of Ethelbert Nevin. He would 
very much appreciate hearing from 
any one who has any of Nevin's 
letters. His address is 47 Lincoln 
Street, Glen Ridge, N. J. 





“How. to Get More Signatures on 
the Dotted Line’”’ is the title of a 
book Hamilton Cameron of 24-32 
Sheridan Avenue, Albany, N. Y., is 
putting together. He would like to 
hear from salesmen, manufacturers 
and any one else who can help him 
to unearth material on sales tricks 
and methods, copies of prepared 
sales manuals and talks and sug- 
gestions. Dr. Cameron is director 
and editor of the Argus publica- 
tions. 


A recent order from Brentano’s in 
Paris to W. W. Norton & Co. called 
for ‘‘three copies of ‘A Guide to 
Civilized Looting.’"’ The Nortons 
have no such book on their list, but 
late this month they are going to 
publish ‘‘A Guide to Civilized Loaf- 
ing,”” by H. A. Overstreet. In case 
the request should put ideas in the 
publisher’s head, there should be no 
great difficulty in finding an au- 
thor. Recent investitions indicate 
an oversupply of experts on the 








subject of looting. 









JOURNEY nu 
END ri: NIGHT 


at 


“Most readers will find (it) a re 
volting book. If this is life then it 
is better not to live.” —J. Donald 
Adams in New York Times. 


“A maggot’s-eye view of a maggoty 
world . . . horror laid on with a 
shovel.” — Herschel Brickell in 
New York Evening Post. 


“A devastating experience for all 
who have eyes to and hearts 
to understand.”—William Soskin 
in New York American. 


“An Odyssey of the under do 
‘hilariously bitter, darkly mov- 
ing.”—Jenny Ballou in New. 


York Herald Tribune “Books.” - 


“A tremendous tract in behalf of 
the underdog of this tottering 
capitalistic world.”—Samuel Put- 
nam in Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature. 


“An amazing story. . . It is not a 
cheerful record, but it is written 
with gusto and human knowl- 
Harry Hansen in New 
York World-Telegram. 
“Perhaps the most powerful book 
that come out of Europe since 
it was made safe for democracy.” 
—Lewis Gannett in New York 
Herald Tribune. 


“The most disturbing and mon- 
strous book that has come out of 
France since its last great author 
died in 1924. . . A book of power 
and ssincerity."—Paul Jordan 
Smith in Los Angeles Times. 


JOURNEY 
END & NIGHT 


Ist printing (10,000 copies) exhausted 
2nd printing (5,000 copies) now ready 


Damned 
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un 
and 
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in 
Europe 


509 pages. $2.50 
Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 














Wherever you are, WOMRATH’S can sup- 
ply you with “the book you want when 


want it,” A ene See for a trifli 

fee. We sell or rent anywhere in the 

caf geo Pe, she Sir Sogn 
in your town, write for ca e of 

“Bargains in Books,” used and new. 

Maim Office and Mail Order Dept., 161 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
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Emil Ludwig Among Celebrities 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the same civilization and frequent- 
ly arrive at the same philosophy. 
But from opposite directions. To 
a Jew the international ‘is an in- 
heritance, along with his sense of 
racial identity. The Gentile may 
acquire the international. But it 
is the national alone that he in- 
herits. 

Mr. Ludwig is an accomplished 
cosmopolitan. He has crossed fron- 
tiers. He has overcome prejudices. 
What is Magna Carta to the Eng- 
lish, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the American, and the 
Marseillaise to France and the 
Risorgimento to Italy and Sedan to 
Germany, that is the Exodus to 
him, and it is in a long perspective 
of time that he surveys the vicissi- 
tudes of the twentieth century. 
Everywhere, save in Germany, to 
say it is a compliment. Only in 
Germany is the compliment de- 
clared to be a crime. , 

The most authoritative delinea- 
tion in these pages is consecrated 
by Mr. Ludwig to what must ever 
be to him the immortal memory of 
the murdered Rathenau. We nave 
here a brilliant and compelling 
characterization in which a writer 
whose merits vary is seen at his 
best. 

In Rathenau, as in Haldane, and 
in Weizmann, the _ international 
had been habit. He could think of 
the world in no other terms. His 








very genius as an organizer of fin- 
ance and industry’ lay in his habit 
of seeing life, not in sections but as 
a whole. As a false note causes a 
musician to wince, so was Rathe- 
nau driven to tears when war broke 
out. 

Like Haldane who organized the 
British Army and Weizmann who 
provided the explosives, Rathenaa, 
during the war, was of supreme 
value to the German Empire. He 
it was who mobilized supplies and 
fought the blockade. The interna- 
tional in him had no more ceased 
than it ceased in Lloyd George. But 
in one case as in the other, the na- 
tional had become the immediate. 
How England treated Weizmann 
is history. He received the Bal- 
four letter that is the basis of the 
new Palestine; and, if this was all 
that he did receive, it was only be- 
cause he refused anything else. 
Haldane was less lionored, and it 
was Haldane's fate that overtook 
Rathenau. The one was ostracized 
in life, the other was assassinated 
and today he is ostracized even in 
the tomb. We read: 


forth have their names inscribed 


It is in an apocalyptic foreword 
that Mr. Ludwig huris back de- 
fiance to the challenge of the men 
who did his great friend to death. 
“It is too late now,” says he, ‘“‘for 
hoping. The idea of a United Eu- 
rope has been cast into the outer 
darkness by brute force.” And, 








The Stature of the Elder James 


(Continued from Page 4) 
incomparably varied and rich and 
sentences sharpened to 


emotionally moved 
gument and loses himself in the 
poetry of it. Wit and passion 
glow by turns. 
His best books, Professor Warren 
tells us, 
are ‘‘The Secret of Swedenborg,”’ 
“Society the Redeemed Form of 
Man” and “Spiritual Creation.”’ 
_Grand books these; America has 
produced nothing else like them. 
Possibly the value of the treasure, 
unrevealed to most of us, save in 
nuggets, is overestimated; but the 
opportunity awaits on a hopeful 
publisher. It won't do to be de- 


and lodge him in a prison of some 
kind directly; a fellow from 
Schenectady was after him today 
for 50 to 60 drs—(in a note I un- 


quence in his case—they will find 
him and he will find his reward, 
poor being. 

Meanwhile, the poor being was 
snugly housed ‘‘in the good town 
of Bosting,” a cheerful fire in the 





terred by names that look Pp 
ising to the idle reader. In ‘‘Society 
the Redeemed Form of Man”’ heav- 
en on earth is found in a horse- 
car. 

Professor Warren's book was ‘‘vir- 
tually complete’ before the publi- 
cation of Mr. Grattan’s. 
the Widenes Library at Harvard 
Professor Warren has transcribed 
a delightful letter of admonition 
written to James when he was an 
undergraduate at Union College. 
His stern parent was saddened by 
the youth’s debauched courses. The 
boy didn’t want to study law. He 
had been buying such sinful lux- 
uries as oysters, cigars, dandified 
clothes and books, paying for them 
with drafts upon his grieved and 
shocked father. Father told his tale 
of woe to a friend, ‘the distin- 
guished lawyer, Archibald MclIn- 
tyre.”’ In November, 1829, the dis- 
tinguished Archibald tried to shoot 
some arrows of conviction into that 
stony heart. ‘‘I consider you on the 
very verge of ruin.”’ ‘‘Some consider 


an idiot as to throw away all these 
advantages and become a loathing 
to himself and his best friends.”’ 
Alas, the boy was clearly headed for 
the pit! On Dec. 2 father had to 
break to McIntyre the sad news 
that Henry had left college. He 
has so debased himself as to leave 
his parents house in the character 
of a swindler etc. etc.—details 
presented today—are the order 


From | 


grate and a painting of Lorenzo 
de Medici over his head, the work 
of Mrs. Jenks. The room was full 


and his brother with short annui- 


and Professor Warren have enabled 
us to see him in his proper stature, 





standing by himself. 





The Land of Littlecdats 


(Continued from Page 3) 





citizen and a voter—a lesson not 
to be found in any New Deal 
program. 

Like every good Westerner, Dr. 
Calvin is eager to convert Eastern- 
ers to the values of his “land of 


ager of a chamber of commerce 








fortunate enough to be able to go 
there and to the more numerous 
company who are giad to know of 
at least one region that will never 
be crowded and never be afflicted 
with the problems of industrial 
cities. 


The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, Md., announces for im- 
mediate publication ‘“‘The Ancestry 
of the Long-Lived,”’ by Raymond 
Pearl and Ruth De Witt Pearl. 
Late in May or early in June the 
same press will issue ‘‘W: 
Dogs: An Attempt to Produce a 
Which 


-| Strain of German 





Important 
Among 


New 








Stuart Chase’s 


THE ECONOMY 
of ABUNDANCE 


A conerete is of the social and economic 
me ate of he ene 


img forced wpon us, whether we like it 


or not, by the power age and its techniques. 
“As as exciting... touches so many vital problems 
na een can fa 








picture of the times. 





N.Y. Booning Post setae Saat O 
eC 
Rachel Field's 
GOD’S POCKET ; 
. the i of Samuel 
Hadlock, loc, Jes we we berm in Cranberry eles, Maine, about 1792. 
The narrative of his adventares here and isa veracious 


“A fragrant restoration of old Maine.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.00 





The celeste pees 
who, above all others, knows it from long, intimate associat 
i which marked 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell's 
THE ROMANCE OF LABRADOR 


land presented by the one man 

iation. In the 

his earlier books, Sir Wilfred tells its 
$4.00 


history, | ap and its future possibilities. 





Jefferson B. Fletcher's 
LITERATURE rz: ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


The period from the 14th through the 16th centuries—so rich in in- 








fluence world literature — is studied, analyzed, evaluated in this 
volame. . Fletcher takes up‘in turn Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio 
and other leaders, and shows their place in the great revival. $3.00 
Austin Warren's 
The ELDER HENRY JAMES 
The first full of the ished father of Henry James, 
novelist, and W i . Warren's access to the 
James" records and other new material ited in a bril- 
iageddin thule cokset bats Gennes ah ration $2.50 
Ross Calvin’s 
SKY DETERMINES 
An Interpretation of the Southwest 
A unique, geomation, of of most of 
America, “Merico. ins his , ite animal life, even its out- 
Pernt eng ecm in charming text and unusual 





in yeare."— George Jea 


Sean O'Casey’s 
WITHIN THE GATES 


A Play of Four Scenes in a London Park 
Pdpervens bevty Laat roy wan bag ng i 


nda dol abden rye bee pieces of dramatic | 


9 pepe 





cieetieaeeeenil 


Lewis Browne's 


HOW ODD OF GOD 


endless 
about the Jews, here is a rati 


u hetic, highly 





instructive book an expert. Worth a ton of prop- 
pect sya sat 

“Superbly stimulating . . . the ablest of his 
writings."—John Haynes Holmes. 

“As lively as it is informed.”— Jewish 
Daily Bulletin. $2.50 © 
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“THE HIGHEST TRIBUTE” 


Last January Ist, more than four months ago, we 
guaranteed this book, ““A Gay Family”. 





of return- 


purchaser the privilege 
ing the book for full credit if he or she did not 


To date not a single copy of this book has 
been returned to us by anyone. 


This is a unique record in the history of American 


ter by the fact that 


“ made grea 
A Gay Family” is a national best-seller and 
is now in its 10th printing. 


What higher tribute could American readers pay 


GAY FAMILY 


By ETHEL BSOILEAU 
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New Mystery Stories 


THe Puzzie or THe Stiver Persian. 
By Stuart Palmer. 306 pp. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran 4 Co. 
$2. 


AVING upon several occa- 
sions helped the New York 
police solve murder mys- 
teries, Miss Hildegarde 
Withers, the school teacher-detec- 
tive, now performs the same ser- 
vice for Scotland Yard. It is 
not her intention, when she sails 
for London on the American Diplo- 
mat, to instruct the British in the 
art of detection, but the events on 
shipboard and later make it impos- 
sible for her to remain inactive. 
The story begins during the voy- 
age when a young American who 
prides himself upon being the life 
of the party bribes a mischievous 
small boy to help him play a cruel 
practical joke. The net results of 
that prank are three murders and 
a suicide. One finds some conso- 
lation in recording that one of the 
victims is the joker himself. 
Dissatisfied with the manner in 
which Scotland Yard is handling 
the case, Miss Withers offers her 
assistance, but meets with very lit- 
tle encouragement, for the British 
police have not heard of her achieve- 
ments on this side of the water. 
The police look upon the school 
teacher as a mere meddling old 





maid, while she — them as 


stupid blunderers. But Miss With- 
ers soon learns that Scotland Yard 
is not so inefficient as she has be- 
lieved, while the police, on their 
part, are compelled to acknowledge 
that Miss Withers is no fool, either. 
She, at least, is the only one who is 
able to interpret the testimony of- 
fered by the Persian cat. 

Those who have not already made 
the acquaintance of Hildegarde 
should make haste to do so, for she 
is one of the world’s shrewdest and 
most amusing detectives. 


Hosti.z Vater. By Ben Ames Wil- 
Hams. 256 pp. New York: EB. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2 

The little Maine village of Frater- 
nity, where so many of Mr. Wil- 
lHiams’s stories are laid, appears in 
the opening chapters of this novel, 
with many of the old, - familiar 
characters gathered in Will Bis- 
sell’s store. But only one of these 

characters, Jim Saladine, plays a 

prominent part in the subsequent 

tragic events in Hostile Valley. 

Even he is chiefly a spectator, al- 

though, through ho fault of his 

own, his coming to the valley is the 
indirect cause of what follows. 

Saladine goes to Hostile Valley 
ostensibly to fish, but his real mo- 
tive is curiosity. He has heard the 
story of Will Ferrin and his wife 

Huldy, the woman who has done so 

much to make the valley deserve its 





Faction in Lighter Vein 


Srorm Music. By Dornford Yates. 
282 pp. New York: Minton, 
Balch &@ Co. $2. 


MEDIEVAL flavor of knights 
and villains and a lady fair 
pervades Dornford Yates’s 
newest story. The time is the 

present, but the setting in a ‘‘curi- 
ous Old-World townlet’’ in Austria 
lends a picturesque, romantic at- 
mosphere. The style, too, has a sort 
of Sherwood Forest air. 

As the key to the plot, there is 
hidden gold—£2,000,000 of it in yel-, 
low sovereigns. The fair lady who! 
guards it in her castle is Lady 
Helen, Countess of Yorick. Her 
canny father had converted the 
Yorick fortune into gold against 
the days of post-war depression, 
which he had foreseen. The vil- 
lains are Pharaoh, a master crim- 
inal, and his gang of four ruffians. 
Pharaoh is a cold-blooded genius 
to whom murder means nothing. 

_is the first pages, young John 

identally stumbles upon 
the nasty rogues burying a victim. 
John had been traveling in leisurely 
style with his artist cousin. But 
from that moment he devotes him- 
self to avenging the murdered man, 
and so becomes thickly involved in 
a plot to foil the gang’s designs on 
the Yorick gold. There are dark 
pursuits through the forest, skir- 
mishes and shooting, and any num- 
ber of postern gates and secret pas- 
sages. As a finale there is a fine 
fight, one against four, in a dark- 
ened room. Here are murder, ven- 
geance and romance, blended in 
typical Dornford Yates style. 








INTRODUCING Terry SLOANE. By Con- 
cordia Merrel. 312 pp. rden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc. $2. 

Teresa Sloane was a ‘radiant 
golden girl.’’ Her old Aunt Augusta 
had groomed and polished her until 
she was the pink of desirable, well- 
publicized perfection. On the night 
when Terry was to receive the 
cachet of presentation at court, 
Aunt Augusta grew “nervy” and 
broke down. She told Terry that 
her father wasn't dead, but was 
really a live and absconding rascal; 
that Terry hadn’t a cent of her 
own; that her education had 
plunged her: aunt into debt up to her 
ears; that Terry had to make a rich 
marriage and the sooner the better. 

This was a ad blow, but one 
wonders why Terry hadn't sus- 
pected something of it. Her three 
outstanding suitors were all tre- 
mendously wealthy men. Every- 
body, includi Aunt Augusta, was 





soon. One was a stodgy manufac- 
turer, well over fifty. The second 
was a man of good family, and bad 
reputation, a confirmed philan- 
derer. The third was Lord Julian, 
safe but not as rich as suitor num- 
ber one. With a waiting list of this 
sort, Terry might have guessed 
that she was expected to marry 
money. But she couldn’t bear to 
accept any of these shopworn gen- 
tlemen, so she frankly offered her- 
self for sale to Ken Sheldon, who 
was young and handsome and 
obligingly ready to fall in love with 
her and to pay over the required 
pots of money. 

A girl in Ken's past stirred up a 
horrid rumpus with mysterious 
complications. It was so appalling 
that Terry felt ‘‘it must have hap- 
pened to two other people; not to 
Ken and herself.” But in the way of 
light romances about golden girls, 
everything is happily washed up. 





Frar's Cuup. By Lowise Platt 
Hauck. 308 pp. Philadelphia: 
Penn Publishing Company. 

According to the old rhyme, “Fri- 
day’s child is loving and giving,” 
Louise Piatt Hauck has selected for 
her Friday’s child a girl who was 
80 spontaneously self-effacing and 
self-sacrificing that you want to 
shake her. 

Emily at first devoted herself 
heart and soul to her pretty hypo- 
chondriac mother. At 23 she wasn’t 
even looking at young men, because 
mother couldn't bear the thought 
of marriage for her. But luck 
brought Louis Danyers to Emily’s 
home to recuperate from a broken 
ankle. Louis was a poet and an im- 
petuous one. While mother had a 
week of nervous headache, Louis 
and Emily became engaged. Louis’s 
deft wangling of freedom for Em- 
ily from her mother’s domination 
simply meant that Emily devoted 
herself slavishly to her tempera- 
mental husband. All of his friends 
warned Emily that she ought to de- 
velop a protective shell. But Emily 
kept on loving and giving, and even 
found fate thrusting upon her a 
fresh object for her self-sacrifice. 

The moral for the tribe of Fri- 
day’s children isn’t quite clear. 
Emily didn’t go in for a hard-shell 
policy, yet she finally got a return 
to her giving. At any rate, the 
story of her wanderings with her 
poet-husband from Kansas City to 
a Poets’ Paradise, to New York, 
and back again, make a harmlessly 
entertaining tale. 


evil name. Huldy is a beautiful 
wanton, notoriously untrue to her 
husband. One man has already 
died because of her and the entire 
countryside has been polluted by 
her evil influence. 

Saladine arrives just in time to 
see the culmination of the inevita- 
ble tragedy. Huldy dies a violent 
death and with her last breath ac- 
cuses her husband of murdering 
her. But only one person hears 
that accusation, and that is Jenny 
Pierce, who has long loved Will 
Ferrin. . 

The mystery element, however, is 
not the important part of this 
story. It merely adds interest to a 
tale that deals with the malign in- 
fluence exerted by a woman who 
has no morals, no principles, no 
thought but for herself and her own 
pleasure, an influence that, could 
she have had her way, would have 
endured even after her death. Mr. 
Williams is at his best in the Fra- 
ternity stories, among which this 
one deserves a high place. 


McurepekR Orr Ker. By Kathleen 
Sproul. 254 pp. New.York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. 

The murder mystery which Pri- 
vate Detective Wilson here essays 
to solve is a far more acutely de- 
vised problem than the average fic- 
tion homicide case. It is, in fact, 
so subtle a baffler that Wilson, on 
his own resources, unaided by luck 
and the wit of two observant minor 
characters, seems to have been un- 
equal to the successful completion 
of his task. Gabrielle Anster, the 
beautiful and beloved wife of a fa- 
mous ‘cellist, while undergoing a 
rest cure in a Connecticut sani- 
tarium, dies suddenly and of no 
apparent cause due to her natural 
condition. The bereaved husband, 
on a concert tour in the Midwest, 
telegraphs Wilson to investigate the 
tragedy, he himself immediately 
starting East. 

A darkly tangled state of affairs 

confronts Wilson at the sanitarium 

—the open hostility to him of the 


head physitian and nurse, the com- 
plexity of the secret motives which 
may have prompted the crime, the 


quited admirers who had visited 
her on the day she died. Other grim 
factors swiftly move the tale toward 
its dénoviement, the reader always 


given a clear and full view, at least | 


as the bewildered Wilson’s, of all 
the events which precede the climax. 
Despite Wilson’s conscientious fum- 
bling—he seems to fancy himself 
unduly in the réle of Sherlock—the 
story’s excellence and ingenuity 
should gain it a preferred place in 
the Spring output of thrillers. 





Yettow Maaic. By Bugene Thomas. 
266 pp. New York: Sears Pub- 
lishing Company. $2. 


Ancient Chinese magic is, it 
seems, of two sorts, both derived 
from the same source, the secrets 
of the Ancient Ones. Chu-Sheng, 
the Tongueless One, has stolen 
these secrets and is using-them for 
his own evil ends. His is the black 
magic. Prince Lai Chung, on the 
other hand, employs the occult 
knowledge of which he is master 
only for the good of mankind. His 
is the white magic. 

There is eternal conflict between 
these opposing groups of magicians, 
a conflict that has raged through 


conflict—Tara because she has once 


What follows is just about what 
one might expect when the mys- 
tery of the East comes in contact 
with the hard materialism of the 


white race eventually emerges tri- 

umphant, not, howevef, without 
some assistance from the white 
magic of Prince Lai Chung. Mr: 
Thomas tells a good story, 
persuading one to believe that there 
may be something in this Chinese 


[a 





magic after all. 









The “Book on 
The New Leisure 


Almost over night a new idea 
has come to us. It is the idea 
that at last we are to have 
more time to live our lives as 
we please. Hitherto we have 


been occupied with other 
things. We have grown work- 
wise. It 1s time now to grow 
leisure-wise. Here isthe k 
that shows you how. Read 
the table of contents. 

PART 1. The Woys of Leisure 


FIRST THINGS 
THE FUN rl HANDLING 
MATERIA! 
BEING SOCIAL 
BUILDING THE SKILFUL BODY 
BEING ALONE 


SOVERIUBING. WITts THOUGHT 
RESOURCES AT OUR COMMAND 
PART I. Exploring Our Environments 
THE ee OF AN EN- 
ENJOYING WHERE WE ARE 
WE GO WANDERING 

PART Ill. Taking Steck of Ourselves 


MASTERING TIME 
OUR POWERS 
TAKING SOME THINGS SERIOUSLY 
JUST FOOLING AROUND 


A GUIDE TO 
CIVILIZED 
LOAFING 


ByH. A. Overstreet 


Author of “We Move in New Directions” 
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Latest 


( Continued from Page 11) 


complicated matter; but its char- 
acters fail to achieve life. 





Rags to Riches 
DAVID ‘AND DESTINY. By Ian 
Hay. 317 pp. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2. : 
HEN 15-year-old Mona Tra- 
herne discovered a grimy, 
freckle-faced boy under the 
seat of the third-class compartment 
which she and her father occupied 
returning to Eaglescliffe from a 
day in London, she leaped to the 
conclusion that the stowaway was 
escaping some vengeful pursuer. 
Being an ardent romantic, Mona 
instantly determined to help the lad. 
Her father, choir master of aristo- 
cratic Eaglescliffe School, beneath 
a satirical front quite feiled to con- 
ceal the heart of an indulgent 
parent. What Mona wanted she in- 
variably got. Besides, Mr. Tra- 
herne badly needed a ‘‘squiffer.’’ 
Here was a youth who could fill 
the bill. 

Thus it happened that David In- 
verarity Gow, orphan of Edinburgh 
slum dwellers and London waif, 
found a home in the Traherne cot- 
tage, a home and a social position 
As “‘squiffer”’ of Eaglescliffe, David 
pumped the organ during chapel 
services on Sundays; weekdays he 
worked the bellows in the music 
building while Mr. Traherne labored 
at training the school choristers. 
Incidentally, he helped his patron’s 
elderly housekeeper, bringing up 
the coals, blacking boots and light- 
ing fires. To blasé souls this life 
might appear dull and profitless, 
but not to David, who flourished 
under the régime. Having an in- 
stinctive passion for music as well 
as a dog-like devotion for Mona, his 
four years in the Traherne house- 
hold seemed idyllic. 

How David taught himself the 
rudiments of piano playing and how 
under Traherne’s generous instruc- 
tion he developed.his natural talent 
to the point where the erstwhile 
“‘squiffer’’ became the rage of 
Broadway, an Irving Berlin and a 
Harry Lauder combined, is told 
with plausibility and humor. A 
wealth of amusing, sentimental and 
sometimes poignant episodes gives 
ample scope to characterization, and 
the reader shares the author’s af- 
fection for his not too perfect hero. 

Blond Mona of the red béret, 
with her bubbling gayety, her deep 
affection for the adoring David and 
her love for that most chivalrous 
of aristocrats, the Hon. Alwyn 
Beaugrange (Bug-Rag to his school- 
mates and Mona), is a maiden to 
inspite a troubadour. But of equal 
if contrasting charm is the sturdy 
little music teacher who loves David 
silently, heroically. Jane Carpenter 
might be jealous of Mona’s domin- 
ior. over David, but she could un- 
derstand hig feelings. Who could 
know Mona and not adore her? 
This is a wholesome, altogether de- 
lightful tale told with a warmth of 
feeling, a lightness of touch, rare 
in contemporary fiction. 


In Constantinople 
STAMBOUL LOVE. By Anne Duf- 


406 pp. New York: Al- 
fred "A. Knopf. s 
HE trousered Turk with his 


harem has always been a titil- 
lating subject for romance. 
Now, it appears, his modern, wes- 
ternized counterpart will serve the 
purpose equally well. ‘‘Stamboul 


Love”’ is just the kind of book one}. 


would expect—a blandly preposter- 
ous yarn, somewhat reminiscent of 
“The Sheik,” which owes any 
plausibility it may possess to the 
fact that Miss Duffield is obviously 
familiar with the social life of Con- 
stantinople and with Mustapha Ke- 
mal’s campaign to drive out foreign 
business. This is the solid back- 
ground for her story. The rest is 
lush fancy. 

Biond, wealthy and indecently 
handsome, Mustapha Aziz was a 


arrived in 


Works 





of 


stantinople to join her father she 
was inclined to despise all Turks 
as an inferior race and to resent 
the deference shown to Mustapha 
by the English colony. She was 
one of those proud beauties des 
tined to be humbled. Mustapha, 
who was in a position to ruin her 
father’s business, tricked her into 
marrying him for the old motive 
of self-sacrifice. He even managed 
to rouse in her a purely physical 
love which finally waned as it grad- 
ually became clear to Beatrice that 
he meant to treat her as a chattel, 
to restrict her intercourse with her 
own friends, to keep her a prisoner 
in his vast house in Stamboul. 

Just this hint of the story’s out- 
line will serve. Any alert reader 
should know at once that there is 
a stalwart young Britisher in the 
background who eventually rescues 
Beatrice from her predicament. 
Also that a former mistress is quar- 
tered in Mustapha’s home. Also 
thag the book is lavishly supplied 
with conventional scenes of passion 
and i 

Its cheapness and its unabashed 
melodrama cannot quite obscure 
the fact that ‘‘Stamboul-Love”’ has 
a few minor virtues. It is, for ex- 
ample, full of information about 


.|modern Turkey and the contrast- 


ing customs of West and East. 
The more fastidious, however, will 
prefer to get such information from 
undiluted sources. “Stamboul 
Love”’ is designed for another, and 
different, audience. 


A Country Editor 

COURT HOUSE SQUARE. By Phil 

LaMar Anderson. pp. Min- 

neapols: Augsburg Publishing 
House. $2. 

HEN John Mason, owner of 

a little weekly in a Mid- 

western village, found that 

his paper was losing ground to the 





Fiction 


point where it was also losing him 
money, he called his son James 
home from college to help him with 
the business. James briskly took 
charge and promptly advertised for 
a staid and efficient newspaper 
woman to put new life into the pub- 
lication; the applicant he accepted 
was certainly qualified to inject 
new life, but she was neither mid- 
dle-aged nor staid. Miss Jo Robin- 
son went on from strength to 
strength in her attempts to provide 
a “newsy’’ weekly for the inhab- 
itants of Plainview—progressing 
from items on grubworms, mar- 
riages and local accidents, through 
a baby show run on the slushiest 
lines, to an election scandal and 
murder engineered apparently en- 
tirely by herself. The not very sur- 
prising result of her efforts was to 
throw her straight into the arms of 
her employer, who could not afford 
to let slip such ‘an opportunity of 
keeping her under permanent con- 
tract. What was a little surprising 
was that she should turn out to be 
a well-authenticated heiress into 
the bargain. 

Mr. Anderson has evidently writ- 
ten his story with the idea of show- 
ing the réle played by the local 
newspaper in the life of a little 
country town, but he has made his 
picture thoroughly unconvincing by 
the introduction of too much melo- 
drama and by compressing nine- 
tenths of the action of the book 
into the last two chapters. He 
should also, before attempting any- 
thing so ambitious, have practiced 
the art of writing a little—at least 
until he was able to produce mod- 
erately good grammar, make his 
characters speak naturally, and 
write simple descriptions which 
would not sound like passages 
lifted bodily from the lusher forms 
of guide book, sales catalogue and 





movie advertisement. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL MONU- 
MENTS OF MEXICO. 150 pp. 
of photographs; 14 pp. of text; 
map. Pu of the De- 
partment of Education of the 
Republic of Mexico. New York: 
D. Appleton-C y Company 








THREE CENTURIES OF MEXI- 
CAN COLONIAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 150 pp. of photographs; 
15 pp. of text. Publications of 
the Department of Education of 
the Republic of Mexico. New 
York: OD. Appleton-Century 
Company. m 

MEXICAN PAINTING: 1800-1860. 
By Roberto Montenegro. 62 
plates in color and black and 
white; 19 pp. of text. Publica- 
tions of the Department of Ed- 
ucation of the Republic of Mez- 
feo. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Company. $38.50. ; 
MERICANS who cannot en- 

A compass a voyage to Mexico 

should be warned against 
these fine books of pictures. They 
give a view of the glories of the 
country that words do not always 
convey. 

A photograph of the arcade in 
the Cuernavaca palace of Cortez 
shows, quite casually, one of the 
murais of Diego Rivera. It hap- 
pens to be his famous painting of 
Zapata. But there is no mention 
of the mural in the brief captions— 
in Spanish on one side, in English 
on the other—at the bottom of the 
page. That is because the particu- 





“' political power in Turkey. When 
Beatrice Molloy 


Con- 


- . 





Mexico in Pictures 


The Spaniards did not sweep all 
things away—though they made a 
brutally persevering stab at it. The 
ruins and the remnants of the archi- 
tecture that was in Mexico before 
the Conquistadores arrived are 
shown in the first book. listed in 
this group, ‘“‘Archaeological Monu- 
ments of Mexico.’’ Here in 150 
pages of photographs, the astound- 
ing richness and variety of the pre- 
Spanish art and architecture that 
remain are spread out in a book 
that any one who has the slightest 
interest in Mexico or in archaeology 
or in art will enjoy. 

Roberto Montenegro’s ‘Mexican 
Painting: 1800-1860," shows the 
waxy fruits of a formal era as they 
grow in Mexico. He has made his 
study with skill and discrimination. 
Americans may see in its pages 
some mild similarities to the ‘‘Amer- 
ican folk art” that has recently 
been the object of some assiduous 
exploitation. In Mr. Montenegro’s 
book the paintings are mostly por- 
traits, and their subjects almost in- 
variably turned their faces to the 
right as the scrupulous, formalized 
record of what they looked like to 
the painter was made. A few still- 
lifes, scenes and allegories com- 
plete the gallery. In a preface Mr. 
Montenegro idehtifies the principal 
appeal of these paintings: 

The lack of technique, the dis- 


: 
; 
: 


it oblige us to give 
them a place of preferment in our 
















“By far the most effective and com- 
plete account’ that has yet appeared 
anywhere.” —THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


Merchants 
of Death 


The Story of the International Armament Industry 
By H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. — 





“A book for the man in the street. Vis dali ioame 
citing—challenging even the most ardent nationalists.” 
—Virginia Kirkus. 


@ “I wish everyone in the country could read it.” 
—Senator William E. Borah. 
@ “Our judges chose it because tacy realized immediately, 
as every sensible person will, that it is a book every 
literate person in the world ought to read!’’ 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR MAY e $250 -« 











“Gets behind one of the grand- 
est of modern legends in a 
book as exciting as ail 
legend itself!” 

— PHILA. PUBLIC Doe 


COLONEL 
LAWRENCE 


The Man Behind the Legend 
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wi» Gann 


has deserted historical romances 


for romances of history 


Read how St. Francis of Assisi scandalized 
his bishop. by singing on his death bed; how 
Florence Nightingale could joke about the ver- 
min in the hospital at Scutari—“if they only 
had a united purpose, they could carry off the 
beds on their backs”. Read how Raleigh, heart- 
broken by the treachery of his King, sought to 
end his own life; how Joan of Arc faltered at 
last in the cemetary of Rouen, crushed by the 
long ordeal of her trial. 

Seven great figures of the past move before 
the reader’s eyes in “Heroic Lives” —one of the 
most exciting books of the year. $3.00 Hoxghton 


Heroic Lives 
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All About the Social Sciences 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE 8O- 
CIAL SCIENCES. Editor-in- 
Chief, Edwin A. R. Seligman. 
Associate Editor, Alvin Johnson. 
Volume XII: Partnership-Pun- 
ishment. 716 pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $7.50. 


latest volume of the Selig- 
man-Johnson encyclopedia 


covers a more than ordinarily |- 


wide range. Aside from the 
biographies, the leading articles fall 
roughly into four classes. In the 
general field of economics we have 
articles on the history and theory 
of population,’ prices in general and 
price discrimination, regulation and 
stabilization, production, producers’ 
cooperatives, profit and  profit- 
sharing, protection and public debt 
and finance. Akin to these, with 
overlapping relations to business 
and industry, are articles on public 
utilities and industrial power, prof- 
iteering, industrial police, pawn- 
broking (adjudged to be no longer 
“well adapted to modern condi- 
tions’’) and printing and publish- 


ing. 

Under the combined heads of law, 
government, politics and adminis- 
tration appear such rubrics as legal 
procedure, property patents, the 
public domain and public works, po- 
lice and the police power, an excel- 
lent survey of the nature and scope 
of political science and discussions 
of such general matters as patriot- 
ism, passive resistance, peace move- 
ments, popular sovereignty, the 
proletariat and public opinion. With 
these may also be grouped some 
good historical accounts of the 
priesthood from earliest times and 
under various dispensations, the 
Polish Corridor, the Philippine 
problem and the World Court. The 
domain of philosophy bulks large 
with a solid survey of the subject 
by John Dewey and other substan- 


chology, psychoanalysis and prag- 
matism. Finally there is a miscel- 
laneous list ranging from penal in- 
stitutions and prostitution through 


course, to characterize this monu- 
mental work, but the unavoidable 
dryness of highly compressed state- 
ments is relieved by occasional ex- 
pressions of the writer’s opinions 
or conclusions, or, less frequently, 
by some happy turn of phrase. Re- 
ferring to the ‘‘tremendous difficul- 
ties’ that an independent Philip- 
pine government will have to face, 
Roy Veatch remarks that “‘the ma- 
terial progress of the country at the 
price of an ever-increasing depen- 
dence upon the United States’’ must 
be regarded as ‘‘a mixed blessing,’’ 
and that ‘‘it has become apparent 
that if independence is to be 
achieved at all it must be at the 
price of at least temporary eco- 
nomic loss.’’ 

Professor Malbone W. Graham, 
who handles without gloves the 
course of Poland in the Polish Cor- 
ridor, points out that none of the 
proposed solutions of the problem 
touches the Corridor as ‘‘basically 
a matter of communications’’ or 
“the flagrant violation, at Danzig 
in its present status, of the prin- 
ciple of nationality.”” ‘“‘As a mere 
tool,”” Professor Harold D. Lass- 
well declares, propaganda ‘‘is no 
more moral or immoral than a 
pump handle” and it is ‘‘surely here 
to stay,’’ but he nevertheless thinks 
that it ‘‘will in time be viewed 
with fewer misgivings’’ and that 
“the job is not to ‘put something 
over’ but to find out what will stay 





tial and critical articles on psy- 


Professor Dewey, who notes “‘the 
comparative eclipse of philosophy 

in recent years,” still sees it as, 
from the standpoint of culture, “‘a 
perenriial adventure of the human 
spirit." To those whose ‘‘prevail- 
ing philosophic dogma”’ is the ma- 
terialism of Marxist dialectic or 


cludes, is ‘‘too tentative, pluralis- 
tic, temporal and relativist."’ For 
men who have “invented philoso- 
phy precisely because they find 
change, chance and process too 
much for them’’ and who ‘‘desire 
infallible security and certainty,’’ 
pragmatism is ‘‘no philosophy. It 
calis for too complete a disillusion.’’ 

Professor Carl Becker, after com- 
menting upon the inconsistency be- 
tween the idea of progress as al- 
ways implying finality and ‘‘the no- 
tion of a universe im perpetual 
flux,"’ notes, among other examples, 
that ‘‘Marx criticized Hegel for ex- 
plaining history by a process which 
would not explain the future,’’ but 
that ‘‘he is himself open to the crit- 
icism of having explained history 
in terms of a class conflict which 
would end with the establishment 
of a classless society.’’ 


cussion of the history and nature of 
property can be invested with liter- 
ary charm without sacrifice of his- 
torical or expository merit should 
read the article on that subject by 
Professor Walton H. Hamilton and 
Irene Till. The article on profes- 
sional ethics, on the other hand, 
seems slight in comparison with the 
importance of the subject and the 
amount of literature cited in the 
bibliography. The biographies con- 
tinue to be highly selective, with 
meticulous adherence to foreign 
spellings as one of their character- 





put in social practice.’’ 


istics. Wriiuam MacDonaLp. 





A Frontier Texan 


SAGA OF A FRONTIER SEA- 
PORT. By Coleman McCamp- 
bell. Portrait frontispiece. 167 
pp. Dallas, Texas: South-West 
Press. $2. 


UNIQUE and interesting ex- 

periment in the writing of 

history is this account of the 
birth and growth of the city and 
port of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
which the author dubs the baby 
seaport of the nation, since it made 
its deep-sea connection only seven 
years ago. Mr. McCampbell pre- 
sents its story by a sort of news- 
reel-motion-picture method. Select- 
ing almost sixty events, episodes, 
phases in the history of Corpus 
Christi that are significant or il- 
lustrative of its development or 
embody some important aspect of 
the town or of its supporting coun- 
tryside, he describes each one in 
brief, concise and dramatic style. 

These episodes follow one an- 
other in chronologica] order, al- 
though sometimes there is one 
whose story makes it necessary for 
the author to go back into the past 
and gather up its threads. He adds 
to the dramatic, motion-picture 
quality by presenting each one in 
the present tense. The result is a 
disconnected narrative whose inter- 
est, nevertheless, is continuous and 
keen enough to attract and hold 
the reader’s attention. Necessarily 
such treatment must be superficial, 
but it makes a picturesque and en- 
tertaining story. 

Corpus Christi was founded less 
than a hundred years ago by 
Colonel H. L. Kinney, a young 
Irishman, of Illinois, who wanted 
to marry Daniel Webster’s daugh- 
ter and when his budding romance 
was thwarted by the young lady’s 
objections he found compensation 
by going down to the Gulf Coast 
and establishing Kinney’s Ranch 
and Trading Post and engaging in 
trading and smuggling. Thus was 
born the town that presently be- 
came Corpus Christi, and after the 
Mexican War he ina ted a real 


4 McCampbell is to be praised in 





estate -boom that set it well on its 


way, advertising it far and wide 
as ‘‘the Naples of the Gulf.” 

Mr. McCampbell, who is a native! 
of the place and a descendant of 
some of its pioneers, follows its 
busy and enlarging story down 
through the years, the opening of 
wagon roads, the coming of set- 
tlers, the yellow-fever epidemics, 
the growth of trade, the story of 
the famous King ranch, which has 
grown since 1852 from 70,000 to 
more than 1,000,000 acres; the cat- 
tle, the wool and the sheep indus- 
tries, the first railroad, the raids 
by Mexican bandits and so on. 

It is all vividly and picturesquely 
told and well garnished with color- 
ful and significant anecdote. Mr. 





Seaport 


that he has discerned the general 
historical value of such local his- 
tories as this, has been so enter- 
prising in the collection of interest- 
ing and important material and has 
devised so readable a method of 
presenting his account. He is to 
be commended also because he has 
not narrowed his viewpoint to the 
circumference of the city alone, but 
has shown it as the port and the 
economic centre of an immense ex- 
tent of territory with which it is 
closely connected by situation and 
by interests, and because he has 
not fallen into the temptation that 
besets most local historians of de- 
voting too much attention to the 
merely personal aspects of their 
theme. 





A Superb Achievement 


(Continued from Page 6 ) 


that in the middle of her book—that 
low point in the vitality of nearly 
every novel—she strikes a note of 
sentimentality which for a brief 
space jars the reader out of the 
spell in which she has held him. 
She employs a situation so hack- 
neyed by inferior use, so much a 
commonplace of rose-colored ro- 
mance, that even her good writing 
cannot save it. It is the old busi- 





‘| ness of the wounded hero (here ill 


with fever) being nursed back to 
life by a lovely girl, and the chap- 
ter is unfortunately headed ‘‘Small 
Ministering Hands.’’ It is too bad 
that some good angel did not here 
reach out a hand, for this is the 
only discordant note in this very 
lovely book. 

So much that is really fine comes 
before it and so much afterward 
that it does not by any means ruin 
the total effect; one only wishes 
that a thing as good as this could 
have achieved perfection in its 
form. The color and vitality of the 
opening scenes are magnificent; 
“the long march”’ across the jungle 
is written with the sure hand of 
one who has herself adventured in 





far places and has the skill with 
words to bring picture after picture 
flashing vividly across one’s senses. 
One cannot read this book without 
living for the time in the world 
which it re-creates; its evocation of 
a distant and so different past is 
quite remarkable. 

Nor, it should be added, is ‘‘Maria 
Paluna” compounded solely of 
romance and the solid stuff of his- 
tory. It has about it that sense of 
the continuity of existence which is 
so emphasized in the work of an- 
other writer who has made strange 
things real to us—Pearl Buck. That 
sensation of life not being dammed 
up between the covers of a book 
Mrs. Niles has conveyed to us also 
in “Maria Paluna.” Life begins, 
and life goes on. It is something 
that not all novelists seem to real- 
ize, not even some of those who 
work in the realistic mood and with 
the materials of contemporary life. 
Mrs. Niles owes it to herself and 
to us to follow this book with 
others mined from the same rich 
vein. Those 


such work as she has done enriches 





our sense of the past. - 


Any one who doubts that a dis- 
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The most Distinguished Volume of 
Reminiscences of the Year 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 
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orbs Age of Innocence,” “Ethan eae, he eather 
“The Age of Innocence,” ethan Frome” other outstanding - 
books, now tells the ing story of ber ie, 2d printing belo 
publication. Iustrated. $8 





The stirring Drama of a great Industry 


ROMANTIC COPPER 


its Lure and Lore 





By Ira B. Joralemon 
The romantic copper copper industry from pre- 
Sees ei ances areas 
and marketing, corbin - $3.00. 





The Romance of the Express Companies 


ingen A gr er Fad 


Old Waybiils 


By Alvin F. Harlow, author of “Old Post Bags’, etc. 


“The author has succeeded in a phase of our 
national Pehuh ter on ook neglected by 
historians.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $5. 








“Infinitely Worthwhile” 
—wN. ¥. Times. 


THE 


SPORTING GESTURE 


An Anthology of Sport Stories 
Edited by Thomas L. Stix 
Unusual aoe nell toot famous authors, 

ootball, tennis, 


sa: Resehell, foe y yachting, 
pce ype ge elie ener get pk poy —_—— 
it ve or oO ae eS rich and royal fare. Intro- 
duction by Wm. Lyon Phelps. $2.50 

Phdew ere Ageteton-Contury- Boole. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. City 
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BLONDES PLAY 
TOO ROUGH 
By Robert Neal Leath 


Bare! 





$2 
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GODWIN, 
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3.00 Matthew cables 
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An Editor Takes to Travel 


TRAVELING THROUGH LIFE£. 
Being the Autobiography of 
Clara 3B. Laughlin. Portrait 
frontispiece. 319 pp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3. 

By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 

HEN Clara Laughlin was 
18 she got her first job, 
on the strength of some 
book reviews she had 

written as a test of her mettle, as 
assistant editor on The Interior, 
a religious and literary weekly in 
Chicago that afterward became 
The Continent. Her salary was $8 
per. week—this was away back in 
1892—and she had ten pages to take 
care of, devoted to literary, ju- 
venile, home, book review and 
church news departments, and she 
had a budget of $20 per week to 
spend on contributed poems, stories 
and articles. 

That she had in her veins the ani- 
mus of the born editor is proved by 
the fact that, as she recounts, she 
soon began to wish for better qual- 


ba Ds 
$f 
ai so 


Clara E. 


ity in her contributed material, for 
bigger and better names. So she 
skimped on buying and paying and 
saved up $25 and then she wrote to 
James Whitcomb Riley, who then 
was rich and famous and able to 
collect whatever toll he wanted from 
editors, afd asked for ‘‘twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of your very best 
poetry.”” Promptly came back, says 
Miss Laughlin, “‘a poem half a yard 
long, and with it began a friend- 
ship which was one of the richest 
things in my life.”” She devotes 
several interesting pages to her 
memories of that friendship, out 
of which came, years afterward, 
when Riley died in 1916, her book 
of “‘Recollections.”’ 

It is one of the interesting fea- 
tures of Miss Laughlin’s autobiog- 


character, from the extremely poor 
and ignorant to the gifted, the well- 
to-do, the successful in art or busi- 
ness or profession, and her book is 
in no small measure a happy record 
of friendship’s memories. A goodly 
proportion of the people of more or 
less-renown in the writing and pub- 
lishing and theatrical world during 


there seems never to have been 


the author’s part any purpose or 
expectation of bringing about these 
delightful results. She seems al- 
ways to have been so thrilled by 
what had already happened that 
she took no thought for what might 
come afterward. On this point she 


What interests me most 


than the average for ex- 
P with a pen, should have 
gone from one rich experi- 
ence to another, no 
lodestone yy ae ie 
I had no definite . 
have always worked usly, 


Black Topsy’s account of her 
genesis fits to perfection the birth 








and development of Miss Laugh- 


lin’s travel books and service. They 
too have “just growed,”’ and out of 


nothing at all. As a small child of 
6 she had begun to travel in Europe 
with her father and mother and 
was already keenly interested in 
many historical persons and places. 
And as soon as she could afford it 


Europe whenever it was possible 
and constantly read avidly Eu- 
ropean history, biography, travel, 
description, so that, what with see- 





ing, reading, thinking, feeling, 
European countries began to wear 
for her a familiar, and a much 
loved, aspect. 

In 1922 so many friends who 
knew of her interest and her knowl- 
edge asked her to help them plan a 


form so that they could buy them 
and take them along. The idea of 
a “Travel Study Course on France’”’ 
was the next development, and 
enough of these booklets were sold 


Publisher after publisher declined 
the proffered manuscript, but final- 


mous ‘“‘So You're Going’’ series. 
Although all her previous life had 
been active, full and happy, it was 
not until the author had passed her 
fiftieth year that her great oppor- 
tunity came and she entered upon 
what she says has been her best, 
richest and happiest decade. At 
the end of her book she says, “I’m 
going on, hopefully, with a multi- 
tude of plans, working harder than 
ever, feeling more adequate than 
ever to make the next decade my 
best one, if conditions permit.”” In 
large measure the autobiography is 


an account of interesting and happy | 


contacts and friendships, but it is 
also a record of prodigious amounts 
of work. She seems not to have 
been disturbed in the least by the 
fact, which she frequently com- 
ments on, that she was not earning 
large sums, because of the satisfac- 
tion she found in the work itself. 
This is the way she sums up the 
matter: 


I count it one of the greatest of 
my blessings that my chief inter- 
est and happiness have always 
been identical with my job; I 
have earned my bread and at the 
same time invited my soul, by do- 
ing the things I would rather be 
doing than anything else in the 


It is a rambling, personal, inti- 
mate narrative Miss Laughlin has 
written which tells quite frankly 
what has befallen her in all the as- 
pects of life. J*s chief interest, and 
that is very co siderable, lies in the 
fact that it does reveal so fully one, 
active, hard-working, useful, happy 
human life. It is interesting also 
because of the likableness of the 
spirit with which it brims, its au- 
thor’s warm and quick responsive- 
ness to whetever is fine and good 
and lovable in human beings, its 
enthusiasms, its varied interests 
and its friendships. Miss Laughlin 
says in her preface that she does 
not imagine any one will care about 
it “as an autobiography, but be- 
cause it may have the interest of 
good gossip—which most of us 
enjoy.” 





ENJOY YOUR MUSEUM SERIES. 
Bs ” Carl Thurston; 
I-4: Water-colors, by Royal B. 
Farnum; II-A: Etching, by Ar- 
thur Milier; III: Po and 
Porcelain, by George H. Opdyke. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


ing- Company. 10 cente for each 
booklet 


booklets deserve a wide 
circulation. They are delightful- 
ly written; full of shrewd, in- 
formative discussion that should be 
most helpful to all who want to get 
all the enjoyment and profit pos- 
sible out of visits to a museum. It 
is really - surprising how’ much 
pithy, authoritative and attrac- 
tive and attractively presented 
comment can be packed into four- 
teen small pages. The booklets are 





There Is Pleasure in Museums 





The booklets are available in 
many “museums, among them the 
Metropolitan in New York and the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
Brooklyn. Works in preparation 
aré ‘“‘Prints,” by Roy Vernon Sow- 
ers and Pauline Sowers; ‘‘Modern 


be purchased at the museum or 
may be ordered, in lots of t ty 











The whole truth in a best-selling novel 


rue OPPERMANNS 


by Lion Feuchtwanger 
The tremendous story of a German-Jewish family today. $2.50 


.’ 





“. .. His finest book thus far in English” —MARSH, Her.-Trib. 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


by Stefan Zweig 
13 novelettes and stories by the author of Marie Antoinette .$3 
ee 





All America is enjoying the #1 non-fiction best-seller 


WHILE ROME BURNS 


by Alexander Woollcott 


A grand collection of stories and anecdotes-. . . - $2.75 










BEN JONSON 

















If your friend (in response to many fervent re- 
quests) is going away, give him a copy of Fun En 
Route, the book that makes voyages really bons. It is 
designed especially to streamline the hours the trav- 
eler spends ship-bored, waiting for visas, or for that 
damned camel to get up and start moving. 

It is a compendium of famous articles, essays, car- 
toons, poems and games for travelers, It makes 
pushovers of stopovers or hangovers. 

















f H 
ited s To your booksell: to SIMON. SCHUSTER, 
8 Dept. 8A, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City: 
7 Sure, send me a of Fun Eo Route. I'll give ic 
Yy @| © my traveling friend, lucky stiff, i around 
@| while | swelter in cown. Sute, send me one. I'll give }1 
g| it co him. I hope he chokes laughing at it. 
CLAY 3)... 
MORGAN) sie a 
v . '° 
S| Hi Scad'a'c!O. D: Til pay tbe four cents portage ! 











five or more (wholesale price), 





from the publisher. E. A. J. 
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Jove supreme 
ata crisis 
of loyalty 


©. 
is 


author of “The Week-End Wife” 
The second love was best, even 
though hidden and unhal- 
lowed. The ri lovers in the 
wrong relation try to correct 
the faults of marriage. $2 
MACAULAY. 381 Fourth Ave.. N. Y. 











“ai pinto beans, 
4 as they say in 
the cattle 

fj country. A 
hair - trigger 
hero, a reck- 
less girl, anda 
wild horse do 

big tricks. $2 








wife to the 
King of the 
Underworld 


( Continued from Page 12) 


spiritually for “civilized loafing,” 
if there were room for it in their 
lives, need a guide for it about as 
much as they need a guide for a 


ly, understanding spirit and their 
warm, human brotherliness, is very 
sure that this longed-for leisure is 
just around the corner and almost 
before we know it will begin to 
materialize. 

“Now, in an age of plenty,” he 
says, ‘‘we can look forward to an 
increasing amount of time that is 
our own."’ And again he says con- 
fidently, ‘‘whether we choose it or 
not, there is going to be time in 
our lives not crammed to capacity 
with work obligations.” 

It is a beautiful faith. Let all 
share it who can and go adventur- 


value of his work hours. “‘Leisure 
that is to be worth the living,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘must issue out of a work- 
life that is equally worth the liv- 
ing.’’ And that conception of work 
is fundamental through the book. 
He calls it ‘“‘the first principle 
which a decent civilization must 
premise.”’ 

The second necessity he holds to 
be ‘‘the regeneration of our en- 
vironments.” If we are to play well, 
he insists, ‘“we must work well and 
live well.”” But the kind of play, 
of “‘loafing,’’ of ‘‘inviting the soul,”’ 
that he discusses does not have to 
wait for such a millennium as he 
believes in and he foresees in the 
rebuilt uses of leisure much help 
in the creating of that better time. 
He points out the variety of ways 
in which the more ample leisure 
he is sure is on the way, and even 
the skimpy leisure that is now pos- 
sible, can be used for better pur- 
pose for the refreshing and recon- 
ditioning of the individual and of 
society. 

There are three aspects in which 
present possibilities can be consid- 
ered for this purpose: By making 
use of the resources within and 
around us, by pushing out into our 
environments and by turning our 
thoughts and efforts upon ourselves 
and developing and using our own 
powers. As always, Mr. Overstreet 
writes well and persuasively, with 
wisdom and understanding; and his 
message is quite as potent for bene- 
fit now as it might be in some fu- 
ture time of larger leisure. 


A Great Zoo 


ZOO CAVALCADE. By E. G. 
lenger. IMustrated. 240 pp. New 
iene BR. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


F Mr. Boulenger or his publishers 
had inserted something in a sub- 
title or on his title page to indi- 
cate that his book is chiefly con- 
cerned with the London Zoo both 
he and his readers could then have 


charge of not being quite square 
with them. It is true that he does 
consider very briefly the origin of 
the custom of keeping wild animals 
in captivity, and at the end devotes 
another short chapter to ti 
of other zoos in Britain and. famous 
ones throughout the world. 

But Mr. Boulenger, who is direc- 
tor of the Aquarium of the Zoolog- 
ical Society in London, devotes his 
| book almost wholly to the telling of 
| the story of the Londdn Zoo from 








felt that he was wholly free of any | 


Books in Brief Review 


the days, more than a century ago, 
when it was a small collection of 
animals in the London Tower cared 


present. He is evidently well in- 
formed not only on all phases of the 
establishment and growth of that 
zoo, but also on the temper of the 
times concerning animals a century 
ago and its slowly changing spirit. 
The author telis, without too much 
detail, about the founding of the 
zoo and its home in Regent’s Park, 
its development during Victorian 
decades, the public interest in the 
procuring of unusual wild animals, 
the people of consequence in its for- 
tunes and the famous animals con- 
nected with it. Around the turn of 
the century a new era dawned in 
zoo §6development, as_ scientific 
knowledge concerning animals and 
their care increased, and he writes 
interestingly of this period and of 
the men who served the zoo im- 
portantly by giving practical appli- 
cation to this new knowledge. 

Telling what befell the zoo during 
and after the war, he mentions some 


seen.”” He devotes two chapters to 
an account of the new methods in 


Two other unusual and interesting 
chapters are concerned with the ef- 
fect of the changing seasons, the 
coming of Spring and of the cold 
of Autumn and Winter, on the in- 
habitants of the London Zoo and 
its Whipsnade branch. 

Animal lovers will find much to 
interest them in Mr. Boulenger’s 
well-written book,. while its narra- 
tive of past and present conditions 
in this large and important zoo will 
be valuable to all associated with 
the management an] development of 
zoological parks. 


Home Problems 


AUNT HARRIET’S HOUSEHOLD 
HINTS: An Almanac of Practi- 


R two years Allen Prescott 

has been dispensing ‘“The Wife 

Saver’ over the radio and 
this, in turn, has brought to him 
from his wide-spread audiences’ s 
huge collection of letters, each of- 
fering its bit of wisdom, advice, 
suggestion, whereby its writer of- 
fered to share with other house- 
wives some item of practical knowl- 
edge to which she had fallen heir- 
ess, or had herself worked out, or 
accidentally discovered. From these 
and from other sources he has col- 
lected, classified and arranged the 
thousand-odd paragraphs of prac- 
tical household information that 
compose this book. 
Why he should call it, as he does 
in his subtitle, an “almanac” is 
best known to himself, since it has 
no features of the sort that usually 
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MODERN SCULPTURE: Its Meth- 
od and 


, @ Index 
to Text, and an Index to Ilus- 
trations. 260 pp. New York: 
aon Publishing Corporation. 
By DINO FERRARI 


profusely illustrated vol- 

ume on the art of sculpture 

is another instance of an 
ambitious effort, aiming high, 

but falling considerably short of 


Some of the Sculpture of Our Ey 


wigmesenle igen a a if not entire- 
ly original, ‘endeavor to establish a 
wr pom Reng ge gael 
ms of man’s reactions 

Se i itondis onthe cea ames a. 
ferentiating between the various 
intentions of the artists and the 
various qualities to be enjoyed in a 
work of art. He illustrates this at- 
titude with instructive chapters on 
the sculptor’s aim, such as ‘‘carv- 
ing for its own sake,” “unity,” 
“composition,” ‘‘character and feel- 
ing,’’ “life and movement,’ and so 





the mark the author set for him- 





forth. So that, since art represents 


The Portage. Fred M. Torrey. 


self. Mr. Maryon, himself a sculptor, 
states, in preface, with rather naif 
self-assurance, that: 

In this book the aims of mod- 


sculpture has been principally 
ogical or biographical 

* * * Now in each of sculp- 
ture’s sister tecture, 
the drama, literature, music, 
substan- 


poetry and painting—a 
tial share of critical attention has 
been given to the actual esthetic 


ture, to her great loss, has 

erto been left right out in the cold. 

That to discuss the present prob- 
lems of sculpture ‘‘from the point of 
view of the sculptors themselves”’ is 
a worthy and commendable aim 
there can be no question. But that 
Mr. Maryon ‘“‘believes’’ that that 
point of view “has never before 
been presented to the public’ comes 
as a complete surprise from a com- 
mentator otherwise as well informed 
as he appears to be. While in the 
main it is true that sculpture as an 
art form per se has been treated 
chiefly archaeologically and histori- 
cally, it has not, technically and 
esthetically speaking, been left com- 
pletely ‘‘out in the cold,’’ as the 
author contends.. Without invoking 
the shades of the great Michel- 
angelo himself, we have only to 
recall Wilenski’s provocative, if 
one-sided, study of ‘“‘Modern Sculp- 
ture,”’ issued in this country by 
Stokes & Co. in 1933—not to men- 
tion other books on the broader 
Beope of esthetics itself—to nullify 
Mr. Maryon’s contention. Such in- 
accuracy is of no great consequence. 

What is of greater importance in 
this book—to sculptors, art students 
and laymen alike, who have been 
the willing and unwilling victims of 
biased creeds, cults and over-spe- 
cialization in art, as in life—is Mr. 





man’s reactions to life, in one form 


emotional relationship between all 
forms of art. It follows, then, that 
his broad definition of art should 
run thus: “Art is the arrangement 
of any material into a design in 
such a way as to arouse emotion.”’ 
Still, to the purists, like Clive 
Bell, there is another side to this 
vexing problem of art. For them 
the esthetic emotion is something 
quite distinct from any other human 
emotion, such as fear, love, hatred, 
or pity. For the purist, art-is ‘‘sig- 
nificant form” or beauty—a perfect- 
ly good word, by the way, but which 
“modern” art seems to shun as if 
it were a plague. So far, so good. 


g 
5 
g 
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But we cannot, ‘fo 
agree with seggress 
“modern” in 
his evaluation 
works included this 
can he, by any stretch of 
nation, class the work 
Paul Manship, Lorado Taft 
side of the Atlantic) and a h 
others, second and third rate 
dinavian, English and German 
sculptors—too numerous to mention 
here—whose work, judging from the 
reproductions in this volume, is 
either academic or romantic in 
form and substance, with the work 
of formalists, say, like Brancusi, 
Gaudier-Brzeska and Henry Moore? 
Or again class as ‘“‘modern"’ what 
Wilenski aptly calls the pseudo- 
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Th 
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ws 
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Faggi, Archipenko and ? 
If this were not enough, he calls 
Sir Alfred Gilbert's trite rococo 


have ever lived, a man of the order 
of Michelangelo, and his work is 
the greatest sculptural complex, 
carried out by one man, of which 
there is any record in the history 
of the world’’—for which the Nor- 
wegian Government has already 
laid out the huge sum of £100,000 
for the special museum alone, that 
thight have been better spent in 
furthering the cause of real art. 
Thus Mr. Maryon, from what we 
can gather from the reproductions 
and his criticism in the text of 
“Modern Sculpture,’’ has unques- 
tionably mistaken quantity for 
quality and appearances for reality. 
And yet he tells us that he has in 
preparation a “companion volume 
dealing with sculpture from. the 
earliest times to the end of the 
nineteenth century.’’—Ah! great 
and immortal shades of Egyptian, 
Hindu, Chinese, Gothic and Renais- 





sance genius! 





Aristide Maillol. La Pensee. 


From “Modern Sculpture,” by Herbert Maryon.. 


(Pitman Publishing 


Company, New York.) 
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The finest expression we have 

of that Iliad, our Civil War; is 

in STEPHEN VINCENT BENET’S 
great poem— 

JOHN BROWN’S BODY 


We also believe that in due time 
many will come to feel that the 
finest expression we yet have of 
the generations that have come 
since the Civil War, those of the 
empire builders who won their 
fortunes from the mountains and 

¢ prairies, and of. those genera- 
tions that have followed them until 
now, is to be found in Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét’s beautiful new novel— 


JAMES SHORE’S 
. DAUGHTER 
which was first published just 


Both $2.50 At Bookstores. 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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Le meer 3 Niles 
Gaction’ She eotoee ach 
tinction. She jws 16th, 
century Guatemala with a - 
life as living as the life of 
her characters.” . 


She saw the Spanish Conquest... loved a Spanish Conqueror 
A: gorgeous drama of Conquistador and Maya-Quiché. 
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THE WEVER - BEFORE - TOLD 
LOVE STORY OF “MAD” 


NTHONY WAYNE! 






The story of a great warrior 
who was as eager for a - 
as he was rg ange 

“Mad” Anthony woe pe 
the Continental army, whose 
passion for Mary Vining 
changed his life. Here is a 
stirring love story, told 
against the flaming back- 
ground of the Revolution. 








The Love Story of ANTHONY WAYNE 


By GERTRUDE CROWNFIELD 


UR BOOKSTORE '200 LIP PINCOT 








WAS HER RATION— 


AND DEATH HER CARGO 


Tus black boat was the sinister 
weapon of a murderous interna- 
tional dope ring. Only one man 
could stop her from landing her 
cargo—and from killing an inno- 
cent woman! How could he do it? 
How could any one man cope with 
a gang so powerful that it inquded 
a traitor in Scotland Yard? 

This is the story of how one man 
lid... and won love and the praise 
of his country with his smiling 
heroism. At all bookstores. $2.00 
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FORTH 


Helen MecNalala 
Doyle, M.D. 
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Letters to 


Bditor, The New York Times Book Review: 
The New York Times Book Re- 
view of March 25, 1934, Page 6, 
contains an analysis of ‘‘Hitler’s 
Policies’’ so unfair as to challenge 
protest. It seems to me, an Ameri- 
can citizen who has been enjoying 
German hospitality for sevéral 
years and who has been in close 
contact with Germany’s public af- 
fairs, that the attitude of mind of 
authors like Leland Stowe, Ewald 
Banse, and their reviewer, Joseph 
Shaplen, is fundamentally wrong. 
For writers with a responsibility 
toward millions of readers to doubt 
the sincerity of Mr. Hitler’s love 
of peace is really more than a 
crime. It is they who endanger the 
peace of the world by superficial 
sensationalism, not the ‘‘Nazi gov- 
ernment” of Germany. They forget 
about the principal source of the 
world’s present evils, the Treaty of 
Versaities. No civilized people has 
ever been subjected to such humili- 
ation after a heroic struggle for 
its existence as the German people. 
The present regeneration, the re- 
vival of racial consciousness and 
national honor do not mean war at 
all, but rather a declaration to the 
world: ‘‘We demand the same 
privileges of national existence, se- 
curity and honor as any other na- 
tion in the world. We insist that 
the victors of 1918-19 keep the 
promises so solemnly proclaimed by 
the ‘Allied and Associated Powers’ 
through Woodrow Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points.”” It is for the said 
powers to fulfill those promises, at 
last, after these many years of 
continued bargaining for delay. 
The United States of America, 
Britain, Italy, Poland are ready 
for a general readjustment of the 
impossibilities of the Treaty of 
Versailles; only France is resisting 
any effort toward a real peace. Re- 
vision, disarmament, economic re- 
forms, commercial agreements, debt 
settlement—in fact, all of the great 
problems of the present generation— 
remain unsolved. Why? Because 
French militariem is incorrigibly in- 
tent on a policy of hegemony. 
Woodrow Wilson’s dream of a 
League of Nations would come true 
if it were not for that small clique 
of French militarists and their sup- 
porters, the notorious ‘‘Comité des 


Forges’’—the manufacturers of 
armaments. 
The National Socialist govern- 


ment repeatedly offered peace and 
friendship to the French people. 
The French people would have ac- 
cepted, the world at large would 
be at peace—for the German- 
French relations are the crux of 
the matter—but the French militar- 


the Editor 


not. Let the responsibility for an- 
other war be placed where it be- 
longs; it certainly does not belong 
with Hitler’s policies. 
Dr. Orro E. Lzsstna, 
Formerly Professor at Williams 
Berlin College. 


Author’s Plea 


Bditor, The New York Times Book Review: 
I am the author of sixteen books. 
Twelve of them have been published 
in England with great success; the 
thirteenth and. fourteenth will be 
published within the year. 

So far all of my books have been 
translated into many languages 
with great success; some of them 
reached record numbers in sales; 
the novel ‘‘In Chains’’ was trans 
lated into fifteen languages, and 
2,000,000 copies have been sold 
throughout the world. 

Why can’t I get on to the Ameri- 
ican reader? 

“Give a man a chance!”’ 

_My books have been published in 
English, French, German, Danish, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, Hun- 
garian, Polish, Rumanian, Italian, 
Greek, Finnish, Russian, Czecho- 
slovokian, Lettish, Lithuanian, Ser- 
bian, Spanish and in Hebrew. 

JosrPH DsLMONT. 

Bad Pistyan, Villa Riviera, C.S.R. 


Soldiers’ Tales 


Bditor, The New York Times Book Review: 
I was a major in the A. E. F. 
Due to infl and p ia in 
France I am totally and permanent- 
ly disabled by cardiovascular disease 
and neuropsychiatric ailment. My 
life’s accumulations were swept 
away in the depression. I am try- 
ing to eke out a living by writing; 
I am educated and have traveled 
widely. I am trying to write a 
novel—in addition to short stories— 
in which the principal character is 
an officer during the Civil War; an 
episode is a camp-fire scene during 
Sherman’s march to the sea. 
I want to give a cross-section of 





Spies | KNEW 
By MARTHE McKENNA 
A thrilling new book about the spies 


with whom she worked in the Great 
War, by the author of “I Was a Spy.” 









__ series tte Ds cern apt att eR tine eter 
Published Simultaneously in 12 Countries— 
the ee ding Biography of 


Spring 








FIRST . 
OveER EVEREST 


By Air Com. Fellowes and Staff 
“A great story told with swiftness 





a typical evening around the camp- 
fire. I want some stories to tell, 
not Rabelaisian, but not necessarily 
parlor stories—such as soldiers do 
tell around the campfire at night. 
And one good gag, i. e., where a 
story is told, some one bites and is 
“‘gohd.”’ 

Can and will you assist me? I 
thought you might inquire of some 
of your old-timers (not necessarily 
Civil War men, but whose recol- 
lection reaches back, say, to the 
Eighties) and get me some stuff I 
can work up. 

DonaLp 8. MICHELSEN. 





ists and arms manufacturers will 


Clinton, Iowa. 





(Continued from Page 8 ) 





ern French art, but also even more 
in relation to something essen- 
tially Norwegian. Munch’s ‘‘Life 
Frieze,’’ a series on which he has 
worked for more than thirty years, 
is a searching drama in color that 
reflects the deep, mystic powers in 
existence. The Gauguin biography, 
popular in treatment, is excellently 
illustrated both in choice of paint- 
ings and skill in reproduction. 


see 


TRIUMPH in book-making, de- 
clared the Norwegian critics 
unanimously, when Gylden- 

dal’s brought out in small quarto 
of three hundred pages the volume 
of verse, “Jonsok-Natt,’’ by Hans- 
Henrik Holm, with illustrations in 
black and white by his wife Fréydis 
Haavardsholm, a prominent young 
Norwegian artist both in this type 
of illustration and in the technique 
of stained glass. The immediate 
praise for the physical appearance 
of the book was stimulated also by 
the fact that the publishers had 
done their share in choice of paper 
stock and general make-up. 

Nor was recognition for the poet’s 

achievement slow in coming. Here 

is a ‘‘folk epic’’ rooted in medieval 





A Norwegian Artist 


“were insuperable). 





saga and tradition and written in 


the dialect of the hidden, once half- 
forgotten valleys that are now giv- 
ing Norway its own ‘“‘landsmaal,”’ 
an artificially revived language that 
eliminates the alien traces in the 
Norwegian as it developed during 
the centuries of Danish rule. There 
is symbolism in the story of Bjug 
and Gijyvi as they penetrate the 
forest to seek the ‘‘Jonsok’’ fires, 
with dancing, on Midsummer Eve 
and at the end of the cycle ascend 
the high peaks toward the sun. 
For more than a half score years 
the poet has had this as his con- 
suming interest and read snatches 
of the cycle aloud to’any one who 
would listen (many critics now 
laughingly admit that they sneaked 
away when they saw him coming, 
and the writer of these lines was 
also among those who declared that 
the intricacies of the dialect in oral 
rendering, detached verses heard 
without relation to -their context, 


The illustrations, vignettes, initial 
letters and end pieces are droll, 
sometimes fantastic and charming- 
ly imaginative ‘in: their unerring 
technique. The volume as such 


They never gave a tinker’s dam 
what anybody thoughtel 


SAINTS 
SINNERS.../ 
, BEECHERS 


LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


The most abundantly hilarious biography of the 


season — of the year —of many years. —N. Y. Sun 


A family who needed nothing but a reporter to make 
the front page. The book is completely absorbing. 
The ungodly may derive from it an unintended joy. 

ISABEL PATERSON, NV. Y. Herald Tribune 


It reads like.a novel. A fine modern job bringing 
all the Beechers into perspective. 
—HARRY HANSEN, N. Y. World-Telegram 


As lively a book of American history and biography 
as has appeared in many a moon. Like the Beechers 
themselves the book is always exciting. 


. 


— LEWIS GANNETT 


The Beechers kindled instantaneously. They are fun 
to tead about. The skeptics will enjoy meeting them. 
—JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, N. Y. Times 
A PERFECT BOOK 
ABOUT IMPERFECT PEOPLE 


should be entered in the lists of | Sam 


superb skill in book-making. 
Ama Luise O1son. 
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Notes on Rare Books 


By PHILIP BROOKS 


matters little to the man in the 
street whether in its original 
form ‘‘The Faerie Queene,”’ is- 


Queen Elizabeth was present or ab- 
sent, or whether certain Welsh 
words were omitted or included on 
page 332. Spenser, the poets’ poet, 
rich in imagination and exquisite 
music, never had much to say to 
the man in the street, anyway. But 
to students of Spenser’s poetry, to 
the bibliographer and to the col- 
lector these are matters of great 
moment. For one thing, such vari- 
ations are important in determin- 
ing the authentic text; for another, 
they have been misused again and 
again in making false distinctions 
between issues. 

The number of works published 
by Spenser is limited to a mere 
handful, but their bibliography is 
extremely complicated. An under- 
standing of their problems requires 
a thorough grounding in the vaga- 
Ties of Elizabethan printing prac- 
tice, a familiarity with the language 
of the McKerrow - Pollard -Greg 
brotherhood, with its strange terms 
like ‘“‘chase,"’ ‘‘form’’ and “‘fris- 
ket,” a knowledge of printers’ de- 
vices’ and ornaments, and much 
more, to say nothing of that intan- 
gible flair for investigation of this 
nature. That all these qualifica- 
tions are possessed by Francis R. 
Johnson is apparent from his “A 
Critical Bibliography of the Works 
of Edmund Spenser printed before 
1700." This book was recently is- 
sued, at $2.75. a volume, by the 
Johns Hopkins Press of Baltimore, 
Md., which is publishing at inter- 
vals volumes in the new variorum 
edition of Spenser. 


HE Spenser collection in the 
Tudor and Stuart Club of the 
Johns Hopkins University is one 

of the world’s finest working libra- 
ries of the poet’s works. Some of 
the rarest first editions are lacking, 
to be sure, and in the examination 
of the 1579 ‘“‘Shepheardes Calender,’ 
the 1591 ‘‘Daphnaida”’ and the Spen- 
ser-Harvey ‘‘Letters’ of 1580, Mr. 
Johnson had to call upon the re- 
sources of other institutions. In its 
number of ‘Faerie Queene”’ quar- 
tos it is exceeded only by the Brit- 
ish Museum and Trinity College col- 
lections, and in the later editions of 
Spenser and works of criticism it is 
more complete than any other libra- 
ty outside of the Bodleian and the 
British Museum. 

In Mr. Johnson's bibliographical 
record mention is made in every 
instance of which particular copy 
has been studied and this is sup- 
plemented by a record of other ex- 
amples located. No has been 
attempted, as only those . copies 





were listed which the author per-|° 


sonally examined or had checked 
for him, and to these were added 
any examples that he happened to 
note in the course of his work. 
Where fewer than ten copies of an 
edition could be traced, the record 
was made as complete as possible. 
An interesting feature included is 
the occasional estimate of the total 
number of existing copies. The 
first “Faerie Queene,” despite its 
great value, is one of the common- 
est titles, there being in existence 
presumably from 75 to 100 of them 
in sound condition. 

see 


NTIL now the bibliographical 
material relating to Spenser 
has been widely scattered in 
introductions to modern editions 
and in printed catalogues of various 
collections, and authorities have 
frequently disagreed on essential 
matters. Starting from scratch, 
therefore, Mr. Johnson has disre- 


that could be verified from an ex- 
amination of the originals. It was 
a@ courageous undertaking, and the 
author has earned the thanks of all 
bookmen for a masterly handling 


It is a monument of sophisticated 
research, shrewd conjecture, in- 
genious explanations and logical 
conclusions. Previous investigators 
are frequently cited and their theo- 
ries either rejected for cause or 
accepted and supplemented with 
the author’s own views. A signifi- 
cant observation which he makes 
is that, with the exception of the 
“View of the State of Ireland,” of 
which many manuscripts exist 
that antedate the first edition of 
1688, there are no manuscripts 
known that were not derived from 
the printed editions. In other 
words, none of them possesses any 
independent authority. 


PENSER’S earliest published 
work was some sonnets and 


for Worldlings’’ in 1569. Between 
this edition and the 1679 “Works” 
the bibliography describes all the 
sixteenth and seventeenth editions 
of ‘‘The Shepheardes Calender,’’ the 
Spenser-Harvey ‘‘Letters,” ‘The 
Faerie Queene,” “Daphnaida,”’ 
“Complaints,” ‘Amoretti’ and 
“Ephithalamion,” ‘Colin Clouts 
Come Home Againe,” ‘Fowre 
Hymnes,"’ ‘‘Prothalamion,” the folio 
editions from 1611 to 1617 and “A 
View of the State of Ireland.” 
These are followed by the books 
containing commendatory sonnets 
by Spenser, the unique ‘‘Axiochus” 
and a) 

Mr. Johnson's thoroughness is 
best revealed in his detailed analy- 
sis of the problem books, the 1590 
“Faerie Queene,”’ the 1591 ‘‘Com- 
plaints” and the 1611 to 1617 col- 
lected folio editions. His notes on 
“The Faerie Queene”’ offer the prop- 
er antidote to the readiness with 
which collectors and booksellers de- 
tect ‘‘issues’’ in books of this kind. 
The habit of jumping at conclusions 
regarding an entire volume from 


states of one particular sheet re- 
sults from a misconception of the 
involved nature of THlizabethan 
printing. 

As was usual in the case of 
sixteenth century books [accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson], most formes 
of the “Faerie Queene” under- 
went correction at some time dur- 
ing the course of printing. The 
sheets which had been run off on 
the press before revision took 
place were not discarded, how- 
-ever, but were retained along 
with the corrected sheets. When 
the printing was completed and 
the volume was made up, cor- 

shee’ 


readings, and it is quite possible 


the evidence of earlier and later Pvanced hitherto to account for the 


late Mrs. Benjamin Stern and the 


Even the familiar Welsh words 
controversy is resolved by the same 
Process of discovering copies of 
the ‘“‘second issue”. of this page 
bound with unrevised states of 
other sheets. The 
sonnets at the end do exist in three 
different states, and their problem 
has been. unraveled in accordance 
with the intelligent analysis of Sir 
Israel Gollancz, which is adopted 
in its entirety. Other details of 


(which is lacking apparently only 
in the Harmsworth copy), the typo- 
graphical variations in the head- 
lines and the haphazard mixture of 
paper which has led to some copies’ 
being described as ‘‘thick-paper."’ 
In resolving the difficulties con- 
nected with the 1591 ‘‘Complaints,”’ 
a distinction between two issues 
(based on misprinted signatures) is 
again flayed on the score of the ir- 
regular gathering of corrected and 
uncorrected sheets; a reasonable 
explanation is offered for the 1590 
date on the separate title to ‘‘Muio- 
potmos’’; and the theory that the 
printing was done by Thomas Orwin 
is definitely established. 
ese 

ERHAPS the most brilliant part 
of Mr. Johnson’s work is the 
study of the collected folio edi- 
tions, printed between 1611 and 1617, 
which have given so much trouble 
because many of the sections were 
undoubtedly sold separately. Sixteen 
pages of the bibliography are de- 
voted to this work. The task is 
simplified by first dividing the col- 
lection into its seven sections and 
treating the two printings of each 
of them separately. They are then 
assembled into four groups, based 
upon the arrangement of the gen- 
eral title-page, the dedication and 
the two parts of the “Faerie 
Queene.”’ 

Dr. W. W. Greg is credited with 
the only satisfactory explanation ad- 


peculiarities in these folio editions, 
and his hypotheses have been fol- 
lowed in the main and amplified, 
being revised only in’ certain minor 
particulars. It required something 
in the way of imagination to re- 
create the history of the making 
of these complex editions. Mr. 
Johnson even conjured up a fire or 
flood to account for the early re- 
printing of the second part of ‘““The 
Faerie Queene.’ 


IG books and auto- 
| ge will be sold in 
three afternoon sessions, begin- 
ning May 9, by the American Art- 
Anderson Galleries. They are de- 
rived mainly from the library of the 


collections of William L. Clements 





that there are no two copies 
whose readings agree throughout. 


and E. W. Evans Jr. 





(Continued from Page 9 ) 
rushed wildly over the bridge in © 
front of the Prince, rolled over 
the two sportsmen, and had taken 
to flight. 

Intimate glimpses the reader gets 





hunt with the Count at Seebarn 
in 1867, told him ‘‘most charming 
stories, very much in the style in 
which his romances are written,’’ 

“and made him the hero of a story 
he was writing, ‘‘La Terreur Prus- 
sien & Frankfurt.’’ Dumas was sev- 
eral times a millionaire, writes the 
Count, “‘but he squandered his mil- 
lions as soon as they were made, 
for his ‘Monte Cristo’ seems to have 
worked into his very blood. Some- 
times he succeeded in being as rich 
as his hero, but he never succeeded 
in keeping his wealth.” 

On twenty pages or more glimpses 
of Rudolf are given the reader; 
from them a composite portrait is 
possible to imagine. It is far from 
flattering. There is nothing about 





of a most difficult bibliography. 





Mme. Vetsera and only this about 


A Noble Gentleman 


the tragedy which ended the lives 
of Crown Prince and actress: 


In spite of our long association 
I did not accept his invitation to 


an aristocrat, just does on his 
polar expeditions or in rebuilding 
his castle of Kreuzenstein, &c. The 
English Captain Willoughby Ver- 
ner, who once met the Count at 
Gibraltar and accompanied him to 
Tangier, has written .that he was 
“one of the pleasantest men whom 
it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet. * * * Although standing 
over six feet, Count Wilczek 
ascended the tallest trees in the 
most workmanlike manner.’’ When 
he died the peasants on all his es- 
tates deeply mourned a personal 
loss. Taken all in all, ‘the last 
Count Wilczek seems 


& 
4 








very 
@ realization of Kipling’s ‘‘If.” 








If you 
can't see 

the trees 
Jor the forest... 


ee e the weekday Book Page of The 
New York Times should be on your 
everyday reading schedule, just as The 
Book Review is doubtless already on 
your Sunday schedule. ; 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, in “Books of the 
Times,” reviews current books of all classes in a 
“manner bright and well informed. 


BEST SELLERS the country over are reported 
every Monday. 


BOOK NOTES report the activities of writers 
and their publishers. 


PUBLISHED TODAY reports what issues 
from publishers’ presses. 
ee @ 


JOSEPHINE BELL HORTON of the Washington 
Square Book Shop, New York, writes: 


“I tind that the weekday book page 
of The New York Times has a direct 
influence on readers. Many come in to ° 
buy books who have been persuaded in 
their selections by the excellent re- 
views of John Chamberlain. Many 
more come in to borrow books from the 
lending library who say that their read- 
ing selections are made by the Cham- 
berlain reviews.” 


Che Nem York Times 


$ 1 25 

a month, Weekday and 
Sunday editions,. to any ad- 
dress in the United States. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUICIDE. Anony- 


mous. i2mo. La’ LL, N. Y.: 
Golden Galleon Press. $2.50. 


Memoirs of a neurotic. 


JUSTICE JOHN. Le *. H. Gwathmey. 
8vo. Richmond, Dietz Print- 
ing Co. $2.50. 


Anecdotes about Justice John 
Jeter Crutchfield of Richmond. 
TRIFLIN AR. B Dewitt 

© Teas ostoe, Mame? Beau 
Memoirs of an American soldier 
eas — World iggeaes 
THE CINCINNATI. Edgar E Erskine 
“Fim Cink Rag BY Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 
Lafayette’s part in the forma- 
tion of and his subsequent connec- 
tion with the society of Amer 
ican Revolutionary officers. 
MANHATTAN: NOW AND LONG AGO. 
Lucy Clara 


Stories and descriptions of New 
York City from the Dutch Colonial 
days to the present. 


THE SECESSION MOVEMENT IN VIR- 
GintA, 1847- ~ aa By Henry T. Shanks. 
Richmond, Va.: Garrett & Massie. 


A study of the determinant fac- 
tors of Virginia’s stand in the 
Civil War. 





Fiction 
THE GINGER GRIFFIN. By Ann Bridge. 
eet ton, Mass.: Little, Brown & 


Life in the Foreign Legation in 
Peking. To be published May 11. 
LARAMIE RIDES ALONE. By Will Er- 
12mo. New York: Wi! Mor- 
tow & Co. $2. 
Feuds and cattle rustling in Ari- 
zona. To be published May 9. 


pretation of its effect upon his 
writing. 


SCATTERED KERNELS. By Zpen Ome 
lentz. 16mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 
rOutwest_ Pubucations. H.W. alr 


man 
A book of epigrams, the results 
of automatic writing. 

ARTISTS IN UNIFORM. By Max East- 

= 12mo. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
The detrimental effects upon art 
and literature of the emphasis 
placed on propaganda by the pres- 
ent Soviet régime. 

Poetry and Drama 

SEEDS OF EARTH. | By Eleanor Alien. 
12mo. Portland, The Metropolitan 
A book of lyrics. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PLAYS. Edited 
by Frank W. Richard A. 


TE New York: Thomas Nel- 
son 


An aanciens of American, Brit- 
ish and Continental plays. 

FROM THE LIFE OF GEORGE EMERY 
BLUM. By A of 12mo. Brook- 
field, Conn.: The Brookfield Players. $2. 
Four four-act comedies. 


VICTORIA. By Kathleen Norris. 12mo. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. §2. 
A play in four acts. 

SONG OF A SAILOR MAN. By Eden 
Phill 12mo. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2. 

A narrative poem. 

OUR MAMMY : HER SONGS. By Georgia 
Redfield. ‘s3mo. Boston, Mase.: Broce 

| 1 - $1.50. 
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THE WINGED SANDAL. By Henri de 
Humphries. $2.50. . 


A book of verse, translated from 
the French. 


Philosophy and Religion 
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me r & |" SAGE-HIS CRED Volume 
Leonce G 8vo. New 


A mystery story. 
Smith amo New Y 2. Harper 
Ly $2.50. = 


A Roman Catholic girl’s adven- 
Elizabethan 


tures during the per- 
secutions. 

THE NEW HOUSE. By Nancy Noon Ken- 
dall. Idaho: The Cax- 


. Caldweil, 
ton Printers, Ltd. $2. 
A novel which has its setting in a 
boom town of the Pacific Coast. 
WHY I8 A GRAND PATRON? By go 
W. Kite. 12mo. Boston, Mass.: M 
Publishing Company. e 
A story of fraternal life among 
the members of an Eastern Star 
chapter. 
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A woman's relationship with her 
selfish mother. To be published 
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KHARDUNI. By Andrew Soutar. 12mo. 
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A mystery story. 
CAMILLA. By Anne Stretton. 

— William Morrow 

The struggles of an illegitimate 

English family to ang eee 

To be published May 9. 
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Tichenor. 12mo. New York: Farrar & 

Rinehart. §2. 

A provincial man’s struggles in 

New York during the depression. 

To be published May 10. 
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W. Thomason Jr. 8vo. New 
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service. With drawings by the 
author. 


HOUSE PARTY MURDER. By Colin Ward, 
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A mystery story. To be published 
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New York: 4 hay 
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TRIGGER SLIM. By Clem Yore. 12mo. 
New York: The Macaulay Company. $2. 
A Western story. 


Art and Archaeology 

MODERE ART. By Thomas Craven. 

New York: Simon & Schuster. so70. 
A study of the men and move- 
ments concerned in modern art, 
and its significance. To be pub- 
lished May 11. 

PORTRAIT OF AMERICA. By Diego 
ae i2mo. New York: Covici-Fri 
Reproductions of frescos inter- 
preting America, with explanatory 
text by Bertram 


tton. 12mo. New 
& Co. $2 


D. Wolfe. 
TECHNI UE OF SEASCAPE PAINT- 


TING By hg 4to. New 
York: Pitman Publishing Oo Corporation. $10. 
A book for artists and students. 
With many illustrations in color 
and half-tone. 

THE STORY OF ENGLAND'S ARCHI- 
Svo, New York: W. W. Norton & Co. $4. 
A survey of English architecture 
from the Roman invasion to fhe 
present. 


Literature and Essays 

MILTON’S BLINDNESS. Eleanor Ger- 

trude . 8vo. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $2.50. 


A study of its cause and an inter- 








York: Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

A study of the Gospel miracles, 
of Jesus as a prophet, and the 
establishment of Christianity. 


CARLYLE AND GERMAN THOUGHT: 
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TIM TADPOLE AND THE GREAT BULL- 
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York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. §1. 
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tions in color and in — by 
the author. 
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Books. $1. 

A new version of the old fairy 

story, with illustrations in color 
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A. 6mo. New 

ford University Press. $1. 

Five lectures delivered on mate- 

rial gathered during a recent tour 

of the United States. 
A_CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY FOR TODAY. 

By Maurice B. tt.  8vo. 

=. New York: Green & 

An abridged edition of ‘‘Faith and 

Society.”’ 


James 
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: Alfred A. 


Warburg. i2mo. New Y 
Knopf. $2. 
An explanation of our presefit 
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SHUTDOWN. 
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tions, Yale University. 
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1 loo much fer me— 


1 can't follow all that's going on in the 
United States, much less the world." 
You've probably said that many times if 
you're not a reader of CURRENT HiS- 
TORY. But in Capetown and, Cairo, in 
Tokyo, Paris, London and Caracas, intelli- 
gent men and women who ‘want to be in 
and of the world find CURRENT HISTORY 
a congenial, valuable guide. Its stimulating 
analyses of events, its interpretations of the 
undercurrents in our society, and its regular 
critical survey of affairs in every nation 
bring understanding to tens of thousands 
around the globe. Why not become a 
member of that goodly company? - 
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(CHAUCER HEAD BOOKSHOP. FIRSTS, 
at out-of-print books. Catalogues. 











Books—-European Dealers 
ety | SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 








torre stock, issued. w, HEF- 

& SONS, TD., CAMBRIDGE, 

ENGLAND. 

RARE BOOKS AT REASONABLE PRICES. 

sued. le Fietcners Newport, i. 
. ° 











wants. BARNES 
Sth Av., at 18th St., New 
“MORE FURBEARING ANIMALS,” BY 
Hardison Patton. a = necessary 
instructions raising Rab- 
bit, Nut Fitch and the Fisher 





suc- 
cessfully. It includes revisions on rais- 

the Silver Fox, Mink and the Musk- 
— J Cc bound a. 


loth . 6x9, $3 

Clement V. Ritter, Publisher, 58 

Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 

ATALOGUE NO. 68T LISTING FINE 

Cc second hand books ow emt. wis to- 
r rests. 

DAVIES, MéB North Clark St., Chicago 








QvR LARGE 8TOCK ENABLES US TO 


supply your book wants. Write us of 
your interests. for catalog. Astor 
Book Shop, 63 4th Av., New York City. 
Q’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 312 COLUM- 

bus Av., 75th St.—Large stock of good 
oid and new books. Reasonab and 
expert service. Open 
BULLETIN OF UNUSUAL OFFERINGS 
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Literature of Other Nations 


FRENCH BOOKS OF ALL FRENCH 

publishers, over 500,000 in stock; all 

art books, rare, unusual 3 

LOWEST PRICES. Catalog 20c (stamps). 

bought. - 

STORE, 556 Madison Av., “New York's 
LARGEST ” 





Ic. > COIN DE 
Book Store), 14 West 
48th St., New York. 


~ dooks ; 


erature,” THE FREN' KMAN, 
202 West 96th St., New York. Riverside 
9-3732. ‘tions on y French 


5 cents Tetampe). 





é SWEDISH, NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 


Books. music and cards. Books in 





FRENCH BOOKS, OVER 1,000 TITLES 
at 50c. Maurois, Morand. Colette. &c. 











in publishers’ remainders sent free to French books. We buy Wide 
DoOkIOvere nn R- Coffee, 131 West 24th) selection. Chagnon, 26 West 46th. 
[NTERESTING CATALOGUE FREE. Back Numbers 


Your book wants supplied. STRAND 
BOOKSTORE, 95 Fourth Av., N. Y. C. 


Curious AND UNUSUAL BOOKS. 
catalog. 


FREE 
Charies Book Haven, 149 West 


23a St. 





Out-of-Print 








as 

whatsoever. books also quoted. 
Seven Bookhunters, Station H, Box 66, 
New York. 

IST YOUR BOOK WITH US 
without charge or obligation. Out of 
ish publications. National Geographics, 
‘a 

Lowest Na- 





BAcK NUMBERS NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHICS, 1920 to 1982, $1.25 per 
paid wi ty stocked send 

pre} H us 

Dale, 231 No. Illinois, 





141 Fourth Av.. New York. 
SUPPLYING BACK NUMBERS. MAGA- 
zines our specialty. Mittler’s, 194 2d 
Av., New York. 
NUDIsT MAGAZINE, BACK ISSUES, 25C 
a ee sale, $1.00). Bookshop, 1,213 





Americana 








General Literature. Presses. Philosophy, 
ee. . 105 East 50th St.. New York. 


RMER LIBRARIAN SPECIALIZES 

com librartes, also procuring out- 
Py —F reasonable. Rosen, 410 
Riverside Drive, City. 


QUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS. sSTAMMER, 
Bookhunter, 2 Tee £2, New York. 


STuyvesant 
Books for Writers 

















(CATALOGS NOW READY. 
fgg American Biography cataloc. 
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KS BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY. 
ICES PAID—CASH. 


. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS—SETS. 
FIRST AND LIMITED EDITIONS. 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


CALL ANYWHERE—QUICK REMOVAL. 

















MANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, MIMEO- 
sive. Margaret ‘Wormser 952 
ALgonquin 4-1772. ak 
MSs. WANTED—TYPING, EDITING, RE- 
or 


JAY - 212 Sum- 


E 8, 





; 


’ Professional Services 





i 
nl 





Hi 


Pr 
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it 
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F 
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Prints and Etchings 





arts, engineering, patents. T\ 
Servise, 145% Brostvay, Wisssnsin 14000, 
J. G. Sun sent: ete anak is 
M 


ance 108 West 85th St., N. Y. 
Campbell, 237 Bast 20th.” Gham. 6-317 
MANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, PLAYS, RE- 

, efficient; moderate rates. Fohs, 
TTT Riverside Drive, N. ¥. C. 


B° 





FOR LAWYERS’ OFFICES — 
week 
15e. Saacnon, 26 West 


others. Guy Mayer, 58 Weat 


Continued on Following Page. 











Your FINE BOOKS BOUGHT. 
REMOVED WITHOUT EXPENSE. 





IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


57 East S0th St., N. Y. VOlunteer 5-7382. 





— CASH; IMMEDIATE 








purchases 
2,487 Broadway (92d). 











JPEAL BOOKSHOP, INC., BUYS, SELLS 

to Mbrarian, student, 
125th at Sth Av., N. 
71-9397. 
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iy 


eer 
i 








Me 
we 
114 University Place, New York City. 
Law Books 





oD LAW BOOKS WANTED—EARLY 
Acta and Laws. all States. Send list 








or brief description. Business established 
thirty years ago. A C. 8. Hook. 

‘Apts.. Atlantic City, N. J. 
T pr wm ‘call if 


tmportant. 
NEW YORK LAWYERS—McADAM. 
“Landlord and Tenant,” fifth edition, 
2 volumes, will be ready shortly. 
orders, $20. Price to increase 








Marine Publications 


SBP MODEL BUILDING, PROFUSELY 
ftustrated: eircular free. Marine Re- 
search Society. Dent. 3. Salem. Maax 


MARITIME BOOKS, NEW, OLD, 
it. sold. Catalogues. Alfred Paine, 
736 lexington Av 











HE 


on date of publication. Fallon Law 
Co., 2 Lafayette St., New York City. 





New, usei books. bought, sold. ex- 
changed. Complete libraries. 2 Rector St. 
WHitehall 4-2540. 








operating Yterary devartment as- 
suring and atithors best ser- 
je anywhere. Romefke. 220 























| STAMP and COIN EXCHANGE 





QUE OWN U. 8. ASSO) 
perfect 


pets 
F 
#8 
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Coins 

















Flatbush Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


value for 25c. Mi 
OWER, 636 Mar- 








Stamps—European Dealers 
COLLECTION 








THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, MAY 6, 1934. 





~se-~ Queries: 


This department is designéd to 
ee coca at a 
plete versions of poems their 
sources, . the of thors, 
adc., which cannot be 
t Ah the ee of 
and of refer- 
great neg ie 
more 
dam Publik Tt endeavors, there- 
lore. select those o great- 
est Gaperest. 





‘In a more sacred or se- 


questered bower * * * nor J 


nymph nor faunus haunted."’ Robert 

Louis Stevenson quotes it in Para- 

o—- 1 of “Travels With a Don- 
y: 


“Each Cloud Has Its Destination” 
E. V. R. wants the author’s name, 
the date of publication and _ the 
ee See Se ae 
the poem part of wh 


il 
geee* 
fella 


us 
Fee 
ili 


d 
s 


ike. 
i 





BOOK EXCHANGE 


Continued from Preceding Page. 

















“The Swift Unchanging Hours” 


E. G. C. wants the author’s name 
and the source of these lines: 


I new am bold to say to the swift 
changing hours, 
Pass, pass upon your way, for I 


grow never old, 
Flee to the dark abysm with all 
your 


And offered to help me in various 
ways, 

But I should long ago have died of 
starvation, ¥ 

If a resolute man, with a resolute 
heart, ; 

Had not come forward to take my 

I am that resolute man. 
“Mark Twain’s ‘War Prayer’ ” 


F. J. 
“War 
Lord our ,; 


(April 15) will turn to stanza 
XV of Lord Byron's ‘Siege 


wonderful 
seeks. It reads; 


The it pillar, lone and gray, 
Claim’d kindred with their sacred 


Their spirits wrapp’d the dusky 
mountain, 

Their memory sparkled o’er the 
fountain; 

The meanest rill, the mightiest 

Roll’d mingling with their fame 
forever. 

_“Thy People Are Good Enough” 


be 
ALLAN C. HILL, Hawkesbury, 
F..C. B. in your issue of 





Ont.: 


A 


The poem was 
7. 8. K. (April 8). It is in Louis 
itermeyer’s ‘“‘Modern Ameri: 


But he does very well with the one 
he has left 
As he hops to my window to beg. 


He's a town-loving fellow, a sociable 
He will build in a rainspout his 


row, : 
I'll admit he’s a beggar, a gangster, 
a bum, 
But I take off my hat to the spar- 
row. 


“Why Do We Call It Dying?” 








Moore was born in Dublin, May 
1779. * 


“Shall We Meet Again?” 


otaer? 


Ion (afer a pause): Yes! 
: asked 


I have that dreadful 
tio’ of the hills 2 
That took ; 


streams 

That lucid flow forever; of the 
stars, 

Amid whose fields of azure my 


raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory: all were 


dumb; but now, 
While I thus gaze upon thy living 


T feel the love that kindles through 


fired. 
It took Seth Bloodso ‘twixt the 
Which caused him great surprise, 
= the ninth verse of Pee fw ed 
and one of the “Pike  Bal- 
ot is in John Hay’s book of 
poems pu Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Mass. . 
Elder Marcus, Montclair, 
~ 35 A. E. Davies, Boston, 
N. ¥., and Jackson Demary, Rocky 
Point, L. 1., sent this information. 


he 
“I'll find a way, or make it!’ 
is ‘‘Where There’s a Will There's 
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y “Among the Nudists 


You do not have to bu 


De You Want te SEE this Book—FREE? 


such an amazing foothold in 


Peg 
u’re wrong. If you think 

in only by exhibition- 
how they un 


t ind 


ists—get the true 


a stunt ind 


itis a 


think that Nudism is 


If you 
of ha 


“took 


the Nudiste of how they 
"of the intense ¢mbarrassment 


they endured at 
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Now a 
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to live among 


the 
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ld where 


first—their strange 
ng in a worl 
clothes were taboo—the curi- 


to liv 
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... and 93 other Best 
Sellers (First published at$2.50to $5) 
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